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J HE State of New York has been put to a large expense in 
| the last few days to prevent the infliction upon its citizens 

of a great damage through the strike of workmen upon 
the new Cornell dam at Croton. The control of the mob of 
strikers has been effected in an efficient and peaceful manner, 
and, curiously enough, without much of that outpouring of 
sympathy for the misguided strikers which usually floods the 
newspapers contemporaneously with the outbreak of any large 
and particularly threatening strike. This unsympathetic. atti- 
tude is due in part to the fact that the strikers were Italian 
aliens, possibly mere birds-of-passage, certainly not voters, but 
still more was the silence due to the fact that the strikers were 
not enrolled in the army of Organized Labor. ‘They were a 
mere casual aggregation of individuals seeking redress — in 
a misguided way —for individual wrong, and because of this 
they had more of our sympathy, at least, than if they had been 
union men fomenting trouble in the usual way with threats of 
sympathetic strikes and sustained by the sensational daily 
press. ‘The prompt action of the public authorities was due 
in part to the fact that the strike was not only an interference 
with a great public undertaking, but also was a distinct menace 
to the very existence of the metropolitan city of this country. 
New York City, with its millions of inhabitants athirst and its 
buildings subject to a fire-risk of incalculable magnitude because 
of the destruction of its water-supply, as they would be a few 
days after the destruction of the old Croton dam, was not a 
spectacle to be regarded with nonchalance, and the authorities 
took proper steps that no strikers handling high explosives 
should have access to the old dam. A disaster, a possible one, 
perhaps even one really planned, has. been prevented, and the 
public, acting through its constituted authorities, has saved 
itself. 





UT why may not the public always save itself in a similar 
way in the many analagous cases that affect it? There 
can be no doubt that a strike occurring in the militia is 
mutiny, which in time of peace is punishable by disbandment 
and dismissal, while in time of war it carries death as a penalty. 
There is hardly less doubt that a strike of a police-force is also 
mutiny, and, by analogy, a strike of postal-clerks, telegraphers, 
or any other body of men in public pay whose disaffection stops 
or interferes with the regular operation of government under- 
takings is also mutiny and should subject those who take part 
in it to discipline and summary punishment. Extending the 
analogy to municipalities, strikers amongst enrolled city work- 
men, pavers, street-cleaners, or whatever else, are also muti- 
neers and should be punishable as such, and all the more in 
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those communities which have been so blind as to agree that 
only union men, the subjects of Organized Labor, shall be em- 
ployed. However impotent the private individual may be to 
protect himself against loss and injury through strikes, the 
Governments of the United States, of the several States and of 
the large municipalities, at least, should be able to prevent 
damage to the public, as it is unquestionably to the direct 
benefit of the public-at-large that all public and governmental 
undertakings should proceed from the outset to the end in an 
orderly and uninterrupted fashion. The appearance of the 
‘strike clause”’ in any contract to which a governmental body 
is a party is a disgrace to that body and to the public-at-large, 
as it is a confession of impotency in that very body in which 
power in its highest form is supposed to be lodged. In place 
of the ordinary strike clause, there should be in all government 
contracts another strike clause running something after this 
fashion: ‘* During this undertaking no strikes or delay on the 
job because of strikes will be tolerated. In case of disputes 
between laborers or mechanics and the contractors the work 
must proceed without interruption, pending the prompt arbitra- 
tion of the Government, whose findings must be accepted as 
final by both parties at the risk of personal fine and imprison- 
ment. In case of delay in delivery of material through strikes 
at mills, yards or factories, the Government will exert its para- 
mount right and will take temporary possession of such mills, 
yards or factories, and former employés of such industries de- 
clining as a body to resume work, pending prompt arbitration 
of the dispute by the Government, will subject themselves to 
personal fine and imprisonment. But nothing in this provision 
shall debar any person in his individual capacity from abandon- 
ing his work and permanently vacating his position.” 





T is absurd to argue that a Government, City, State or 
| National, may not protect the public interest entrusted to it 

in some such way as this, and if this step could be taken 
it would go a long way to eliminating strikes from private 
undertakings as well. It would be found, first, that there were 
a considerable number of quasi-public enterprises thus bought 
under the shadow of the protecting Government exgis, the rail- 
roads, steam and trolley, the telegraph and telephone services 
and certain branches of sea-service, no one of which can be 
interfered with without directly affecting the Government. 
And shortly it would be found that great * building strikes,” as 
at Chicago or New York, could not be maintained, since their 
maintenance affected the Government, which secures its sup- 
plies here, there and everywhere, and could and would insist 
that the “struck” plants should be kept in operation for the 
benefit of the public work going on under Government protec- 
tion. ‘The quondam strikers would not, after the first, object; 
the average workman is a reasonable being and does not really 
expect the impossible: he only seeks his fair rights, and these 
could be secured under the prompt arbitration of the Govern- 
ment. In Austria and, perhaps, in other European States 
where the prompt transport of troops may be of the first neces- 
sity, there is a special regiment of the engineer corps which 
takes possession of the railroads of the country, one after 
another, as to its running department and operates it for a few 
weeks in place of the regular railroad force, and then goes on 
to the next road. In this way the men of the regiment not 
only become competent railroad men but acquire an efficient 
working knowledge of each road, and hence there is no longer 
any fear that in time of need troops cannot be forwarded 
promptly and safely. If the Austro-Hungarian monarchy can, 
and does, protect itself from strikes in this way and enters and 
takes temporary possession of private property for merely 
military reasons, why may not this people, acting in the inter- 
ests of peace and civilization, follow its example? If Govern- 
ment would enact that strikers interfering with the orderly 
prosecution of public works are mutineers and punishable as 
such, it would put an end to the too common riot and blood- 
shed, and scenes like those at Homestead, Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Chicago and Buffalo could no longer stain our record as a 
law-abiding and peaceable people. 





J HE Fine-Arts Federation of New York which, as is known, 
| consists of delegates from the National Academy of Design, 

American Water-color Society, Architectural League of 
New York, Society of American Artists, American Fine-Arts 


No. 1270. 
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Society, National Sculpture Society, Municipal Art Society of 
New York, the Mural Painters, New York Water-color Club, 
and the New York Chapter, A. I. A.—the membership of 
these many and variously named bodies being largely identical 
— have adopted a resolution declaring their disbelief in a bill, 
now before Congress, to “create an Art Commission of the 
United States” who should advise in the matter of the pur- 
chase of, or acceptance by, the National Government of works 
of art of, practically, all kinds. As the bill referred to is that 
promoted by the Public Art League to which we have before 
referred and in some measure have advocated, and as the 
resolution of the Fine-Arts Federation of New York is-laid 
before the public without preamble or explanation, but with a 
mere notice that its officers have been instructed to “ oppose” 
the pending bill, it would surely have been our impulse to 
ascribe the action of the New York societies to that curious 
jealous mania which afflicts most individual artists and all 
bodies of artists had not we noted a possible explanation in a 
letter in one of the New York papers a few days earlier. In 
this an unnamed artist points out a radical defect in the pend- 
ing bill, which, as the above mentioned resolution states, makes 
it an “impracticable measure.” The bill prepared by the 
Public Art League provides that three out of the five members 
of the proposed Art Commission shall be the presidents of the 
American Institute of Architects, the National Academy of 
Design, and the National Sculpture Society, that they must 
serve without pay and that none of their own works can ever 
come before the Commission for adjudication. As the work 
to be imposed upon this Commission would not only be very 
considerable in amount but, in individual cases, would demand 
the expenditure of much time and frequently be attended by 
unpleasant incident and the rupture of former personal friend- 
ships with fellow-artists, the bill as it stands would exact from 
these individuals an amount of work and degree of self-abuega- 
tion that only the wealthy and retired practitioner could afford 
to give—even if he had the will and the strength requisite. 
In fact, just as the unknown correspondent to whom we refer 
puts it, the proper title for the proposed measure should be, “ A 
Bill to prevent three eminent artists from being engaged on 
any work for the Government of the United States.” The 


bill should be withdrawn and amended. 
9 
\ expected there would shortly occur a lowering in the 
prices of building materials, and consequently a fresh 
impulse given to building enterprise, we could not have fore- 
told that a striking incident of the decline in iron and steel 
prices would be a stock-broking move, be it audacious and 
criminal, or be it sagacious, on the part of an individual in 
control of one of the two vast “steel trusts.” Whatever the 
motive, the cause was the cause to which we directed attention. 
The trusts had paralyzed the industries which supported them, 
for after prices, partly by accident and partly by force of 
natural circumstance, had been floated up to an abnormally 
high figure by those whose needs were urgent and must be 
satisfied at any price, undertakers of new enterprises found it 
best to wait and the natural result, a rapid accumulation of 
manufactured stock which buyers wou!d not accept at the price 
demanded, has followed. As material could be disposed of 
only at lower prices, a cut in prices was necessary, but the 
violence of the movement seems to have been due to the selfish 
astuteness or the commercial imprudence of the single indi- 
vidual who, on his own responsibility, issued an order which has 
forced large losses on dealers in stocks, both metal and com- 
mercial, and at the same time has carried foreboding and the 
pinch of hunger to the home of many a workman whose daily 
wage is cut off by the shutting down of the mills. Because of 
similar reasons there comes at the same time a “slump” in 
the lumber market, and at this writing there is being held a 
convention of Maine lumbermen to consider how those who 
have bought spruce timber on the stump at the late high ruling 
price can now market it without meeting too heavy a loss. 
With the price of steel and spruce lumber declining, it is likely 
that architects will find it possible to vivify some of the under- 
takings they have looked on as abandoned for this season. 





HEN, a few weeks ago, we explained how and why we 





) JHE presence in Lafayette Square, Washington, of the 
|! rather fantastic and very “Frenchy” monument to La- 

fayette, due to the united efforts of the architect Pujol and 
the sculptors Mercié and Falguiére, lends a passing interest 





to the death of the latter in Paris, April 19. For some not 
easily explained reason, Falguiere was one of the best known 
of the sculptors of his time, and finally achieved, in 1882, the 
aspiration of every French artist by being elected to the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. He could hardly have gained 
this distinction without possessing qualities of substantial 
worth, but so far as we are familiar with his work it was more 
distinguished for a flashy sensationalism than for real scul) tural 
merit, and if his creation of tie nude statue of the supposed-to- 
be beau'iful Cléo de Mérode, exhibited four or five years ago, 
at the Salon, when that actress was at the zenith of her 
notoriety, is a type of the work he preferred to do, he was 
evidently an artist willing to bolster his claim to notice with 
all the pitiful devices of the sensation-monger. Probably his 
“Gambetta,” at Cahors, is as nearly his masterpiece as any of 
his works, although he made a nearly successful attempt to 
secure immortality for himself through his great group, “ The 
Triumph of the Revolution,” which he modelled as the crown- 
ing feature of the Arc de l’Etoile in Paris. Erected in 1885, 
this great staff-and-plaster model, the chief feature of which 
was a quadriga facing down the Champs Elysées, was quickly 
decided to be inadequate for the place; but in spite of this it 
lingered there for several years, gradually crumbling to pieces 
under the attacks of rain and wind, merely because a parsi- 
monious government would not provide the money to rémove 
it. At length, just before the opening of the Exposition of 
1889, it was taken down so that its decrepit presence might not 
disgrace the city in the eyes of foreign visitors to the fair. 
Born at Toulouse in 1831, Jean Alexandre Joseph Falguiére, 
pupil of Jouffroy, won the Prix de Rome in 1857. His earliest 
appearance as an exhibitor at the Salon was in 1855, and 
throughout his life there were few of these annual exhibitions 
in which he was not represented by the work either of his 
graving-tool or his brush, for he was amongst the gifted few 
who, like Géréme, Watts, Meissonier and Herkomer, are 
skilled in more than one branch of the Fine-arts. 


sculptor of some note in his native city, Philadelphia, Mr. 

Howard Roberts, who practised his art and sought fame 
through less sensational channels than did Falguiére. Although 
born in 1843, it was not until 1886 that Mr. Roberts went to 
Paris and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to finish his studies 
under Dumont and Gumery. The greater part of his work 
was in the line of ideal figures, largely statuettes and busts 
and portrait-work. His most important figure is probably the 
statue of Robert Fulton in the Hall of Statuary of the Capitol 
at Washington. 


AL saint the same time died, also in Paris, an American 


OWEVER unreal and seemingly unprofitable to the gen- 
eral welfare may be the labors of archeologists and eth- 
nologists, they always have the merit of affording to others 

an interesting intellectual study, since it is rarely that these 
labors do not give proof of singular intellectual powers in the 
line of deductive reasoning on the part of the head of the ex- 
ploring expedition. Although the unveiling of the mysteries 
of the Zufi religion by Mr. Frank H. Cushing, who died a 
fortnight ago at the age of forty-three, can hardly be said 
to have added to the material wealth of the world, it did add 
considerably to its intellectual wealth, and better still, afforded 
to the intelligent observer one more example of the manner in 
which a man may use to the full, if he so choose, the peculiar 
mental qualities with which nature has endowed him. As the 
columns of this journal, some eight or ten years ago, have 
offered to our readers full accounts of Mr. Cushing’s really 
interesting discoveries aud borne testimony to’ the keen intelli- 
gence with which they were developed, it is not needful here 
to retell their story, which is essentially the life-tale of the 
man himself. But a writer in the Boston Zranscript, in re- 
counting some anecdotes in connection with Mr. Cushing’s life 
among the Zufiis, makes plain the fact, which we did not 
entirely realize before, that peaceful as these Indians are sup- 
posed to be, the young ethnologist’s life was often at risk 
through his determination to reach the very fundamental facts 
of the tribe’s civil and religious life. According to this writer, 
when Mr. Cushing brought a party of the chiefs and priests of 
the tribe to Boston, so that they might see and worship in the 
“great salt-water,” he was but paying the purchase-price for 
his life, which he had forfeited through some too-persistent 
effort to fathom a lower deep of mystic worship. 
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PAINT-FACTS AND PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS.'!—VI. 
PAINTING STRUCTURAL 








From the House of Pierre Puget, Paris, France 


AINTING on metal surfaces differs radically from painting 

upon wood. Metal does not present a porous surface, like 

wood, into which the particles of paint can enter and thus 
attach the paint-skin with a firm grip. Again, in order to preserve 
a metal surface from decay it is essential that the paint shall be of 
such a nature that it is practically impermeable to moisture. In 
painting a wooden surface it is no disadvantage if the paint be to a 
certain extent porous, since it seldom happens that wood is abso- 
lutely dry at the time it is painted, and if it were entirely covered 
with an absolutely impervious coating, there would either be a ten- 
dency to dry-rot, or the moisture would be drawn to the surface by 
the action of the heat of the sun, and in time would cause blisters. 
On the metal surface, more particularly on iron or steel, since it is 
these metals that architects are especially concerned with, the pres- 
ence of moisture beneath the paint will work to the destruction of 
the iron; and if the paint-skin be porous, it will permit moisture or 
destructive gases to pass through and act upon the metal. Experi- 
ments made by Dr. Dudley, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, proved 
pretty conclusively that the skin formed by the drying of linseed-oil 
was sufficiently porous to be permeable by moisture, and this has led 
a number of paint-manufacturers to design protective coatings for 
iron which are either varnishes or are composed of pigment held in 
suspension by varnish. 

On a wooden surface the test of durability is the appearance of 
the paint itself. So long as the paint remains in fair condition the 
wood beneath it will be preserved. But with iron we cannot depend 
upon a mere inspection of the paint to determine its value. Expe- 
rience with railroad-bridges exposed to the action of locomotive 
gases has shown that it not infrequently happens that the iron be- 
comes honeycombed with rust, while the surface of the paint shows 
a fairly good state of preservation. Moreover, in order to protect 
iron, whatever coating of paint is applied must be applied to a clean 
surface and one that is free from rust. If rust be covered up by an 
air-tight coating, it will nevertheless go on extending deeper and 
deeper into the metal. ‘This has been supposed by many writers to 
be due to chemical action on the part of the iron-rust imparting its 
oxygen to the adjacent molecules of iron and inducing oxidation in 
them. Spennrath says, however: “Iron rust does not form a thick 
covering, but a porous mass, which permits the passage of water, 
and can, therefore, not prevent the further formation of rust. It 
has even been noticed that rust formation, once started, goes on rap- 
idly. This may be explained by the porous mass of rust acting as a 
densifier of gases, especially of oxygen and water vapor. A porous 
layer of rust also aets like a sponge. When wet, it holds the water 
and holds it for along time.” It may perhaps happen that this water 
is imprisoned by the coat of paint intended to protect the iron, and 
being unable to escape by evaporation, acts as an oxidizer for the 
iron. Spennrath goes on to say: “ The assumption usually adopted 
that the rust acts chemically, to wit: as a medium of oxidation on 
the iron, is false.” 

The exact cause of iron-rust seems to be disputed. Condit says: 
“ Air alone does not rust iron. Pure water without air does not rust 
iron. Air and water alone rust iron slowly. What is needed 
for rapid rusting? The presence of some acid. Carbonic acid does 
exceedingly well. ... For rapid rusting, therefore, we need air, 
water, carbonic or some other acid. ‘The last is always present in 
the air, and rain brings down a good deal of it dissolved in the drops 
of rain-water.” Spennrath holds a different view. He says: “ The 
rust-forming element is a solution of oxygen in water, while the 
vapor of water is itself inactive... . Many claim and think that 
the presence of carbonic acid is a requisite for the formation of rust 
in free air. This is not the case. . . . Carbonic acid in connection 
with water can produce rust, for water containing carbonic acid 
dissolves iron, and a carbonate of iron is formed. ‘This breaks up 
in the air, and hydrated peroxide of iron is formed in the usual 
way.” 

But no matter what the cause of rust, it is important that the sur- 
face of the iron shall be free from it before the protective coating be 
applied. It frequently happens that the priming of structural iron- 
work is done at the rolling-mill, and the architect has little chance to 
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see whether the rust is removed, or to ascertain the composition of 
the paint applied. When no supervision is exercised, it is safe to 
assume that the very cheapest possible material is employed that can 
be bought, provided it coats the iron with a colored wash that will 
remain intact at least till after the erection of the ironwork, no matter 
whether it be a benefit or a positive detriment tothe metal. Nor can it 
be safely assumed that the rust and mill-scale is all properly removed 
with wire brushes, and by subsequent pickling with dilute acid, 
which must afterwards be thoroughly washed off before the paint is 
applied. Another method suggested for removing the rust is to use 
coal-oil. ‘The iron should then be thoroughly washed with benzine 
in order to remove all traces of the coal-oil, which, being greasy, 


would prevent the paint from drying. 


Left to himself, the iron-manafacturer will probably employ for 
the priming, if it is to be applied at the works, an iron-oxide paint of 
the cheapest possible description. While there are good iron-oxide 
paints made by roasting native iron-ore, rich in iron, which by the 
process of roasting is converted into peroxide of iron, the highest 
possible form of iron-oxide, and which contains no sulphur, by far 
the larger proportion of these iron-oxide paints that are used by the 
iron-mills are made from the spent pyrites from sulphuric-acid 
works, and contain enough free sulphur to be changed to sulphuric 
acid by the action of such water as may fall upon the paint before it 
is finally covered up in the building. Such paints, used because they 
are cheap, are positively detrimental to the iron, because they intro- 
duce an active element for its destruction. 

Every architect in the country has doubtless been flooded with an 
immense volume of pamphlet literature, some of it urging the merits 
of iron-oxide paint, while in other cases the claims of red-lead, 
graphite, or various varnishes or varnish-paints are set fortk. In 
this literature, so freely sent out, each manufacturer decries the merits 
of all other materials but his own, so that the reader who is not 
familiar with paints becomes bewildered and discouraged amidst the 
mass of conflicting testimony. While a suitable grade of iron-oxide 
paint, mixed with pure linseed-oil, has undoubtedly been shown to 
give good results under certain conditions, the great temptation on 
the part of the painter to substitute the cheaper grades containing 
free sulphur, and the difficulty of detecting the substitution, practi- 
cally exclude it from the protective paints desirable for the architect 
to specify. Moreover, its color is so near that of rusted iron that it 
is difficult for the clerk-of-the-works to detect whether the iron has 
been entirely coated. 

As to red-lead, the preponderance of testimony seems to be in 
favor of this material. Experiments made a number of years ago 
by the Dutch State Railroads on a series of specially-prepared iron 
plates, some of them being scrubbed, while others were pickled, and 
were afterwards painted with different materials and exposed to the 
most trying conditions for three years, show that at the end of that 
time coal-tar was entirely gone, and iron-oxides, though superior to 
coal-tar, were decidedly inferior to red-lead. In every case except 
the red-lead the scrubbed plates were inferior to the pickled. Red- 
lead, however, held equally well on both. Miilder, the celebrated 
Dutch chemist, commenting on these experiments, says of boiled-oil 
and iron-oxide, boiled-oil and litharge, boiled-oil and zine-white, and 
boiled-oil and red-lead: “ The lead when dry contained the largest 
amount of oxy-linseed-oil-acid lead, and was harder than the others. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the best interpretation of the facts is 
the simplest, namely: the difference in the plates is the scaling off 
of the black-oxide on the scrubbed plates; the difference in the 
paints that the red-lead did not give way when this sealing occurred, 
because it is a hard, elastic layer of paint, which holds itself together 
by its own cohesion.” 

In a series of experiments reported in a recent number of the 
Oil and Colorman’s Journal, of England, in which tests extending 
over a period of six months were made with iron plates partly im- 
mersed in water, and with iron trays containing water, it was found 
that red-lead, orange-lead, vermilionette and permanent-red paints 
showed no traces of rusting whatever. Zine-white and white-lead 
showed a small percentage of rust, while iron-oxide paints were de- 
cidedly inferior. If these experiments had been continued through 
a series of years, it is quite probable that the zinc-white would not 
have showed so favorably on account of the well-known tendency of 
this pigment to crack and peal. Nor willa priming of white-lead 
hold well to iron for any length of time. The experiments, however, 
conclusively demonstrated the superiority of red-lead to any of the 
twenty-four other pigments tested. 

In view of the satisfactory results obtained by red-lead and linseed- 
oil, not only in these experiments, but as shown by the testimony of 
railroad and bridge engineers, it may well be supposed that when this 
material combines with linseed-oil to form a soap, it entirely overcomes 
the porosity of the oil. Linseed-oil, when used alone, showed five hun- 
dred pounds of rust to fifteen bundred square feet of surface at the 
end of six months, while the red-lead showed no rust whatever. 

Several years ago (December 17, 1892), the writer read a paper 
before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, from which it may be 
well to quote here: ‘ Red-lead, from the fact that it dries up linseed- 
oil almost entirely by saponification, forming a pure lead-soap, and 
that there is, therefore, none of that oxidation of the oil which takes 
place in the presence of pigments wholly inert, or which only par- 
tially combine with it, has long been regarded as the best possible 
preservative for clean, dry iron. But in order to be most effective 
the iron must be perfectly clean, and free from any suspicions of 
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rust, and absolutely dry. Red-lead should be perfectly pure and of 
the best and most careful preparation. That from any well-known 
corroding-house may be depended upon for purity, but not always 
for quality. It is simply a red-oxide of lead. The best type is 
orange-mineral, which is made by roasting white-lead. On account 
of its expense, this is not so frequently used as it would deserve. 
Red-lead proper is made directly from the metal, which is first oxi- 
dized to the yellow-litharge and then to the red-oxide. This, how- 
ever, does not give as good a paint as that made from the scrap- 
settlings and tailings of the white-lead works. As red-lead saponifies 
very quickly with linseed-oil, it must be used within a few days after 
being ground, and, moreover, it is rather difficult to work. Hence, 
there is a great temptation to the unscrupulous painter to add some 
substance, such as whiting, to it in order to make it work freer, as 
well as to cost less money for material.” 

To quote from a paper subsequently read before the same club, by 
E. A. Custer and F. P. Smith, we find that “red-lead possesses an 
advantage over any other active pigment in the fact that not only 
does it combine with the fatty acid of the oil, but with the glycerine 
as well. In this way any volatilization during drying is largely pre- 
vented. The glycerine present is rendered insoluble, the film formed 
possesses great tenacity, elasticity and adhesiveness, and the drying 
of the paint is of a double nature, as it sets, in some respects, like a 
cement, besides exhibiting the ordinary phenomena of oxidation 
common to the drying of all linseed-oil paints.” 

To the architect the decided bright-red color of red-lead is a posi- 
tive advantage for a priming-coat, since it renders it very easy to 
determine whether the metal has been properly coated or whether 
any spots have been left bare. Another great advantage is that it 
affords a good foundation for final coats of white-lead paint, tinted 
as may be desired. While white-lead is not suitable for priming 
ironwork, it may be used to advantage over undercoats of red-lead. 

Spennrath, in his paper on “ Protective Coatings for Iron,” says : 
“For the priming, that is, for the first coat, it is advisable to use a 
pigment of a high specific gravity, because it always produces a 
hard paint cover. It is apparently attributable to this circumstance 
that red-lead is so extensively used for priming with iron coatings. 
Of all pigments it furnishes the hardest coating.” Yet, in spite of this 
statement, he reaches the somewhat remarkable conclusion at the end 
of his paper that while oil-paints are the best for protecting metal sur- 
faces, “the pigment of an oil-paint has no influence over the durability 
of the biading material.” His experiments, however, lasted less than 
a year, and though he subjected the different pigments to severe and 
unusual tests, such as would not be met with in ordinary building 
practice, it is only by actual tests on practical work, lasting over a 
series of years, that the real efficiency of a paint can be determined. 
It is by tests of this kind that the actual value of pure red-lead in 
pure linseed-oil has been determined. Especially severe tests have 
been given this material on iron and steel ships, both of the navy 
and merchant marines, where the action of the paint is watched most 
carefully; and, where the paint has been applied over iron free from 
rust at the time of application, it has been found to act as a preserv- 
ative of the metal. 

Many claims have been made for graphite as a paint for structural 
iron, and while undoubtedly it has shown remarkable results on ma- 
chinery and boiler-fronts, subjected to great heat, sufficient to destroy 
a red-lead coating, its merit for structural iron cannot be regarded as 
proved without a doubt. Its elasticity gives it value for painting tin 
and galvanized-iron roofs, but in these the metal-coating of the sheet- 
iron gives conditions not met with in ordinary structural iron, and 
painting upon such surfaces must be considered as entirely apart 
from ordinary ironwork. The tests reported in the Oil and Color- 
man’s Journal, already referred to, place graphite on the list below 
the iron-oxide paints, and show that two hundred and fifteen pounds 
of rust were deposited on fifteen hundred square feet of iron surface 
after six months, under a coating of graphite, surely a poor compari- 
son with red-lead, that showed no rust at all. 

As for the protective varnishes and protective paints having a 
varnish-like binder, it is noticeable that some of the manufacturers 
of these materials recommend that the work be first primed with 
pure red-lead. It is quite probable that, used in this way, they 
would serve their purpose of enveloping the metal with an air-tight 
envelope, and if the owner is willing to pay for them, might be used 
to advantage on structural iron. But their use is, nevertheless, 
semewhat in the nature of an experiment, since they have not been 
on the market long enough to afford opportunity for a series of tests 
lasting over a long enough period to be of real value, say twenty-five 
years. While these varnish-like mediums have undoubtedly shown 
good results for comparatively short periods, it is well known that in 
time all varnish-gums show a tendency to disintegrate, and what the 
action would be when buried behind the brick, terra-cotta and cement 
of the modern fireproof building, can only be conjectured. But when 
used over red-lead, even should the preservative varnish begin to 
decay after some years, the red-lead coating would probably still 
remain, for, having the nature of a cement, it has been shown to be 
practically permanent by actual tests under ordinary building condi- 
tions, where it is not exposed directly to the action of the weather. 
Even where it is so exposed, it seems to last longer than other 
pigments usually employed for coating ironwork. This is not strictly 
true, however, where iron roof and bridge trusses are exposed to the 
action of steam and sulphur gases from locomotive smokestacks, for 
in such cases it often happens that the iron is eaten away and honey- 





combed beneath the coating of paint. For such exposures an im- 
permeable varnish-like coating, somewhat in the nature of a baking 
japan, though of necessity air-drying, is perhaps preferable. 

In the application of red-lead and other paints to structural iron- 
work, the air-blast painting machine has been sound to be very 
satisfactory on account of its ability to search out the crevices which 
would be passed by in ordinary brushwork. Ironwork painted by 
the pneumatic machine has been found to be thoroughly covered 
with paint, even round the rivet-heads and under the bolts. On 
woodwork, the friction of the brush drives the paint into the pores 
of the wood, but iron-painting being a surface application, there can 
be no advantage credited to the brush on this score. And where 
air-pressure is used, of from forty to eighty pounds to the square 


inch, the paint is probably applied with at least as much force as 


can be obtained with the most vigorous brushing. 

In view of the important part which iron plays in modern build- 
ing-construction, the architect should do all in his power to insure, 
so far as may be, that this material suffers no deterioration from rust, 
which unless guarded against, might go on slowly eating the strength 
away from the skeleton of the building until at last the structure col- 
lapses from weakness. Our modern steel-frame construction is of 
too recent origin for all facts concerning it to have become known by 
actual test, and the question of what action the confined moisture 
and the acids from the cement used in construction have upon the 
iron after it is painted and buried away out of sight, although very 
seriously affecting the life of the building, is not yet fully determined, 
owing to the absence of sufficient data. The first-cost of painting 
the ironwork should not be allowed to enter into consideration at all, 
since the difference between the cheapest and the most expensive 
pigments is but a trifle compared to the enormous injury that would 
be inflicted upon the building by the ultimate rusting and decay of 
the steel framework. It is true that the architect’s connection with 
the work usually ends when the building has been turned over to its 
owners, but he should nevertheless have sufficient pride in the 
structural portion of the work to insist that it shall at least be made 
as safe as possible against the ordinary ravages of time. 

The architect who desires to pursue a conservative and safe course 
should specify that all mill-scale and rust shall be removed from the 
structural ironwork at the ironworks, either by brushes or by sand- 
blast, to be followed if necessary by pickling with dilute acid and 
thorough washing; after which the iron shall be immediately primed 
with pure red-lead mixed with pure raw linseed-oil. The second 
coat, to be applied after the erection of the ironwork, to consist of 
pure red-lead, tinted with not more than six ounces of lamp-black to 
twenty pounds of red-lead, mixed with pure raw linseed-oil, and as 
little japan drier as is absolutely necessary —half a pint to the 
gallon is sufficient. If the work is to be left in sight, additional coats 
of pure white-lead and linseed-oil, tinted as directed, may be used to 
obtain the color desired. 

A manufactured oil, intended to take the place of linseed-oil, has 
been urged as an excellent binding medium for red-lead, because it 
does not solidify so quickly in the can or package after being mixed. 
In fact, it is claimed that red-lead mixed ready for use may be kept 
indefinitely, when ground with this oil. Tests made by the writer 
show that the paint-skin formed by this oil has remarkable power 
for resisting acids and alkalis, not even being soluble in carbon disul- 
phide, but nevertheless, it has not been tested long enough under all 
sorts of conditions to warrant specifying it in place of linseed-oil, 
whose action is definitely known, for use on structural ironwork that 
is buried away out of sight and cannot be got at for repainting. 
Conservative methods are most prudent in cases where the risks 
attending failure of the material are so great as they are in paints 
designed to protect structural iron from decay. 

Epwarp Hurst Brown. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE.! — III. 





Terra-cotta Fragment from the Palais des Beaux-Arts Exposition of 1889. From 


La Revue des Arts Décorati/s. 


ITH regard to carving generally, and with the proviso that 
hardly any rule in art is so strict but that circumstances may 
sometimes justify its being broken, I should say that the laws 

which govern it in its relation to furniture are that high relief should 
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printed in the Journal of the Society. Continued from No. 1269, page 23. 
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be reserved for portions already in relief from the main mass, such 
as columns, pilasters, table-legs, etc., and that even here the ornament 
should never interfere with the proper contour and main outline, 
and that panels and all flat surfaces, when carved, should be only 
in very low relief. If it be desired to display a fine piece of work in 
high relief in a pediment or a panel, then the latter should be sunk, 
and should be of large dimensions, so that the height of the carving 
be counterbalanced by the breadth of the work. I have no need to 
enlarge on that on which every one is now agreed, viz., on the studi- 
ous avoidance of such abominations as were produced fifty years 
ago: a sideboard supported by laboriously carved spread eagles, or a 
table with carved dolphins for legs, like the notorious dumb-waiters 


in Trafalgar-square; but I would point out that a small panel with. 


an exquisitely carved group projecting far beyond the level of the 
stile frame, such as we see in really fine work of the Italian Renais- 
sance, shows the necessity of keeping the artist-workman strictly to 
heel, even in a good period of art. 

A good deal of what | have just sid is true of marquetry, though 
I am not one of those who regard this as illegitimate decoration. In 
a sense, of course, it is a sham, but, at the same time, it proclaims it- 
self so frankly to be what it is that no one is deceived, and probably 
nobody ever thought he was looking at a mosaic of variously colored 
woods, cut and pieced together in the solid. Still, inlay of all kinds 
ought to be strictly kept within bounds. Like carving, it is a good 
servant, but a bad master. ‘The enthusiasm of the specialist is pro- 
verbial. ‘There is nothing like leather in the opinion of the cobbler, 
and there seems to be an inherent tendency in every trade and craft 
to assert itself unduly. We see what the inlay cutter is capable of 
when allowed to get out of hand, by examining some old marquetry 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, where the cabinet, bed- 
stead, chest-of-drawers, clock-case, and the like, appear to have been 
made for the express purpose of showing what he could do, and cer- 
tainly he did some wonderful and terrible things. Good marquetry 
is subdued in tone and without violent contrasts in color, always con- 
ventional, or, at the most, semi-conventional in character, and, above 
all, never attempts to suggest a picture. With some hesitation, I may 
also, perhaps, be allowed to add that it is like the garlic in a salad — 
a little goes a long way. In anything I have said by way of criti- 
cism I must not be understood as decrying the arts of the carver and 
inlayer per se. The celebrated carved group at Chatsworth of the 
woodcock, lace handkerchief, etc., is in order as a tour de force and 
as a more or less satisfactory specimen of wood-sculpture, though 
personally I would prefer the work of the unknown carver in the 
Boulak Museum at Cairo; and an elaborately inlaid wood panel 
framed as a picture would be at least a legitimate method of display- 
ing the craftsman’s skill; but I protest against the use of such work 
as decoration for a piece of furniture. 

Perhaps in this connection I may say a few words on the vexed 
question of machine-made ornament. The sweeping denunciations 
of it as an accursed thing, which we are accustomed so often to hear, 
are, it seems to me, uncalled for and unreasonable. It is neither 
practicable nor desirable to go back to the fifteenth century, and 
the ery that all decoration not executed by hand is no decoration at 
all, is another illustration of the regrettable fact that the average 
man, when caught by a taking phrase, seldom or never stops to con- 
sider whether or not a proposition which on the face of it is sound 
enough, covers all the ground. It is overlooked that a strict rule of 
this kind would debar us from the use of all inexpensive paper-hang- 
ings and textile fabrics, and that there are, indeed, few minor art 
productions which would be accessible to any but the wealthy, with- 
out the aid of labor-saving appliances of some sort. It is true that 
such a rule would be more applicable to ornament, as applied to fur- 
niture, than to most other art cevelopments, though, even here, it 
should be confined to the production of ornamental carving of a high 
order, and which can only be satisfactorily executed by hand. 
When a continuous reproduction of egg-and-dart or other simple or- 
nament on a moulding is necessary to the effect, and the high cost of 
carving by hand is prohibitive, it is surely preferable that it should 
be cut by the carving-machine than be omitted altogether. I need 
hardly say that I am quite in agreement with those who denounce 
such false work as wood embossed in imitation of more ambitious 
carving by pressure, or repoussé metal produced by the stamping- 
machine ; but these stand in a different position from ornament which 
is merely intended to vary a succession of straight lines and satisfy 
the eye without attracting it. In short, I consider that machinery 
can be satisfactorily employed in producing ornament of the humbler 
kind, and which is intended to be felt rather than observed. 

Now a word on the use of varnish. For the protection of wood 
from the effects of damp and dust, and, still more, for bringing out 
the beauty and color of the grain, varnishes of different kinds have 
been in use from very early times. For heavy furniture and fit- 
ments of oak, teak, etc., the old mixture of turpentine and wax is 
still unrivalled, while for fine cabinet-work the more recently in- 
vented solution of shellac in spirit is used. ‘This latter is one of 
those things which requires the most skilful manipulation, as when 
employed in excess, or without the utmost refinement and delicacy of 
finish, it easily becomes the acme of vulgarity. This naturally in- 
troduces the question of stain. Some purists have spoken and writ- 
ten very warmly on the subject, and have decried the use of stain 
altogether. ‘“ Rub the wood with a little oil, and so leave it to mel- 
low by time,” says, in effect, one authority. “It is a sham,” says 
another, “ to try to make new oak look as if it were antique.” Now, 


I submit that we do not buy furniture, or have wood fittings put in 
our houses exclusively, or even primarily, for our heirs. Life is 
short, and, as a rule, many years elapse before wood puts on its final 
complexion. I submit, too, that in staining our oak brown, and in 
deepening the natural color of our mahogany and satinwood, we are 
not necessarily attempting to make it look as if it were old, but only 
investing it with the richer tone of color, which, without stain, we 
might never live to see, and to which even it might never attain. Of 
course, stain can be abused. To employ it to imitate inlay is the 
sham of a sham, and to invest wood with a color which does not, and 
never can, belong to it in the natural order of things, is also ques- 
tionable, although I would, perhaps, make an exception in favor of 
some shades (green for instance), which, when intelligently employed 
with proper accessories in the way of decorative surroundings, is 
capable of very satisfactory results, i. e., when the furniture is exe- 
cuted mainly as fitments, as part of the architectural features and 
joinery of the room. Painted and japanned furniture in color is 
rarely successful in Western work, since the pigment never attains 
to sufficient depth and richness, and the general consensus of opin- 
ion, I think rightly, has decided that a tint of cream, slightly vary- 
ing according to surroundings, is the only color which can be satis- 
factorily applied to movable furniture, or to fitments en suite with it. 
It certainly possesses the advantage of lightness and elegance of 
effect, and harmonizes with practically any scheme of color. 

The relation of metalwork to furniture is one of the most fascinat- 
ing branches of the subject, partly because of the great interest of 
the work itself, and partly because in all ages the metal mountings 
have afforded a very vomplete test of the worthiness or otherwise of 
the art-school to which the furniture has belonged. The character- 
istics of good metalwork in this connection are, first, that it should 
fulfil a distinct purpose, which could not be fulfilled by the wood alone, 
second, that it shows such purpose plainly, and, third, that it should 
be good in itself. All good metalwork, as applied to furniture and 
fitments, does fulfil these conditions. The lock-plates, keys, handles, 
hinges, bolts, &c., of mediwval work are almost always excellent, and 
the same, with some qualification, may be said of that of the best pe- 
riod of the Renaissance. The debased French styles of the eighteenth 
century degraded metal to the purpose of ornament, pure and simple, 
and this not sparingly, but to an absurdly excessive degree, while 
every bit which was of use and answered any purpose was studiously 
kept out of sight. Hinges were made as small as possible and care- 
fully hidden, lock-plates were whittled down to an escutcheon to 
cover the keyhole, handles were often omitted altogether, the key 
being the only means of pulling open the door or drawer, and when 
they were used they were made to look as unlike handles as possible. 
Some of the ormolu-mounted pieces of furniture of this period are 
models of perverted ingenuity and skill. In the present century, up 
to the Gothic revival, art metalwork could scarcely be said to exist 
in England, but then the art of the smith once more came into fash- 
ion, and there has been during the past fifty years a steady and con- 
tinuous improvement of design, until an excellence has been reached 
equal if not superior to any in past times. Once more, however, a 
careful observer is able to notice a tendency to over-elaboration, and 
we may see a small door with hinges and lock-plate, large and elab- 
orate out of all proportion to what is necessary, and drawer handle- 
plates almost concealing the wood. It is not always perceived that 
what would be perfectly suitable for strengthening a set of old Flem- 
ish window-shutters, or a medizwval treasure-chest, is out of place on 
a modern sideboard. The smith may be allowed to run to the end 
of his tether in a gate, a grille, a fender, or a pair of andirons; but 
in the making of a piece of furniture he must learn that his work is to 
be subordinate to that of the joiner or the cabinet-maker. 

Time will not permit of my entering at length into the subject of 
fabrics, which, even within the comparatively limited scope of their 
application to furniture, might well fill a paper; but apart from the 
ease and comfort which the art of the upholsterer contributes to our 
lives, I would mention their great value from an esthetic point-of- 
view, for effects of color and to soften outlines. ‘The general im- 
provement in taste which has characterized the art-history of the 
past thirty years, has in no case been better exemplified than in the 
design and coloring of the textiles of the present day, as will be readily 
admitted by those who are old enough to remember the repps, pop- 
lins, Union damasks, and other furnishing materials of a generation 
ago. There has also been a corresponding improvement in the 
handling of our furniture fabrics, and in the design of upholsterers’ 
trimmings. 

A most important subject, and one I should much like to have had 
time to emphasize, is that regarding the relative balance which 
should be maintained as between furniture and mural decoration and 
hangings ; but | must content myself with saying that as a rule fur- 
niture should stand out in contrast from mural treatment. That is 
to say, if the furniture is elaborate in design and full of broken col- 
ors, then walls should be in a monotone coloring and unbroken by any 
pronounced design. On the contrary, if the walls are rich in design 
and coloring the furniture should be severe in form and of a mono- 
tone color. Further, this holds good of an individual piece of furni- 
ture; I mean that elaborate detail and rich color in any portion of it 
should be counterbalanced by comparative plainness elsewhere. I 
need not say that when I speak of contrast | do not imply contrast 
of style, for that of course should be homogeneous, or that such con- 
trast should necessarily be strong, for harmonious treatment is gen- 





erally far more satisfactory. 
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And now I will bring these desultory comments to a conclusion 
with a few remarks on what I think are the correct lines which 
should be followed by our designers in the future. 

Obviously, some common standard of excellence should be first 
recognized, not to be copied, or even perhaps closely imitated, but 
for what I would call the motifs for work in furniture. Our best 
periods, in fact the only periods when England developed a national 
art in the household, were those of the first half of the seventeenth 
and the latter half of the eighteenth centuries. Always keeping in 
view the character of the English climate, and the tastes and habits 
of the people, I consider the Jacobean combines in itself all the char- 
acteristics of a good style, and from its dignity and solidity is espe- 
cially applicable to what may be called the masculine side of furnish- 
ing — the dining-room, hall and library. At its best in oak, it can be 
worked successfully in walnut and teak, and is susceptible of the 
greatest variation in its treatment, from the richness and elaboration 
suited to the state apartments of a palace, to the degree of plainness 
and severity which accords with the surroundings of a farmhouse or 
cottage. When enriched with carving and good marquetry, and 
used in conjunction with gilded leathers or fine tapestry and hand- 
some ceiling-plaster, it is in the highest degree sumptuous and mag- 
nificent, and at the same time in a simple form, with that touch of 
the archaic which gives character and originality, it lends itself with 
equal facility to use with the humble wall-paper. The furniture and 
fitments of this period at Holland-House, at Knole, and in the South 
Kensington Museum are models from which it would be possible to 
form a truly national style in the future, not, as I have said before, 
by copying, but by a due observance of the principles underlying 
both the design and construction of the works in question. Allowing 
the widest latitude to individual taste—for I hold that good taste 
can be found equally among those whose predilections are in favor of 
richness and abundant ornament and those who incline to the simple 
and severe —the examples I am recommending to be studied will 
furnish us with rules both for keeping the highly ornate within 
proper limits, as well as for softening harshness and austerity. 

The other period of which I have spoken, viz, that of “ Adams’ 
decoration, and Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture, should be 
studied by designers for motifs of what I would call the feminine side 
of furnishing —the drawing-room and the boudoir, and its charac- 
teristics are lightness, elegance and grace. 

Hepplewhite may be considered a connecting link between Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton, his chairs, etc., being more refined than those 
of the older master, though not wholly free from their blemishes. 
Sheraton was an exceedingly able man, and was one of the best 
draughtsmen of his day, and, though himself a prolific manufacturer, 
very large quantities of furniture were made by contemporary 
cabinet-makers from his designs. Working mainly in mahogany and 
satinwood, his cabinets, chairs, tables, etc., though unequal in merit, 
even in his best period (say from 1790 to 1800), are, for the most 
part, worthy of praise. ‘The influence of the spurious Classic of the 
Empire period in France caused, later on, a very remarkable falling- 
off in his designs, some of which, produced in the early part of the 
century, are about as bad as they can be. During the time in which 
he continued under the influence of the Adamses, however, he aimed, 
like them, at severe refinement rather than massiveness and fanciful 
ornament, and consequently, made but slight use of carving. The 
cabriole chair and table legs of Chippendale were discarded alto- 
gether, and the heavy, square legs of the same maker he tapered with 
rare elegance of effect. The ornament was almost confined to inlay, 
and this is found almost invariably in keeping with the general 
design and aim of the furniture, as even in his most elaborate work 
it is subordinate to the main effect, while in the simpler pieces, by 
the judicious use of lines only, it is made to emphasize the construc- 
tion. The details of the decoration are simple, and perhaps a little 
wanting in verve, but are admirably drawn, and are never stereo- 
typed, each husk, loop, and festoon being varied according to the 
shape and size of the space to be covered. 

The contemporary style of this period in France, the Louis Seize, 
was a vast improvement on the rococo of the preceding reign, inas- 
much as it conformed to some of the more reasonable and obvious 
rules of construction, and the decoration, though nearly always over- 
done and often false in its application, had an elegance and compara- 
tive severity very refreshing after what had gone before. When it 
is desired therefore to produce furniture for the drawing-room and 
boudoir of a distinctly ornate character, the Louis Seize can be 
studied with profit by the designer. I would limit such study strictly 
to the ornament, as the general lines and construction of the Shera- 
ton style can hardly be improved upon; indeed furniture can be 
made quite unmistakably Sheraton in character, without any orna- 
ment whatever. 

According as our designers, therefore, aim at dignity and massive- 
ness, or lightness and grace, let them keep in view the work of these 
our best periods. Both styles are in reality allied, being founded on 
the Classic ; both are capable of much modification while retaining 
their distinctive characteristics; both are true and correct in con- 
struction ; and, lastly, both are English —in the sense that, though 
evolved from foreign models, they were adapted not crudely by copy- 
ing, but intelligently, after being modified by national feeling and 
taste. It is surely not too much to hope that in course of time we 
shall become discontented with remaining in leading-strings, and 
with ringing the changes on the styles of the past, some of which 
are utterly alien to our national sympathies and needs, and that the 





influence of these two allied forms of art will cause the opening up 
of future artistic possibilities at present unrealized. 

If I may believe that by anything I have said to-night I have 
helped forward this consummation, I shall feel grateful to my col- 
leagues on the Committee of the Applied Art Section who over- 
persuaded me to prepare this paper. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


J HE works of Van Dyck naturally divide themselves into four 
periods: First Flemish, Italian, Italo-Flemish and English. The 
first of these were principally religious works, of which few are 
exhibited. “The Betrayal of Christ,” lent by Lord Methuen, a 
large work, 107 x 88 inches, is a striking example of the influence of 
Rubens, noble in conception, color and movement, while in the figure 
of Christ is a dignity seldom attained by the later Flemish painters 
in their religious pictures. It is a night-piece, and in its depths of 
darkness, in its passages of toreh-lit, or brazier-lit, half-obscurity, the 
very night is alive. The figures of Christ’ and of Judas are larger 
than life, the latter wearing a brown cloak and holding the Saviour’s 
hand. One cannot but admire the vigor of the handling throughout. 
Sir Francis Cook lends a large finished sketch of this work, and 
at the Prado, Madrid, is a copy of the original, undoubtedly by Van 
Dyck. , 

Captain Holford lends a delightful sketch of the famous Saventhem 
picture, “St. Martin dividing his Cloak,” over which so much ro- 
mauce has been thrown, and of which a copy is at Windsor Castle, 
but erroneously ascribed to Rubens. 

The Rev. M. Vere’s “Crucifixion” is an early work, which, 
though much injured by rolling, is a powerful composition. Not so 
good a picture, but evidently genuine, is another of the same subject 
from Prior Park College, Bath. 

The Italian pictures are magnificent productions, and rarely seen 
save in the private galleries of their princely owners, whose wealth 
has enabled them to retain their treasures. 

The Duke of Abercorn lends a large canvas, the full-length por- 
trait of “ Paola Adorno, Marchesa Brignolé Sale,” whose husband, 
the son of a Genoese doge, was ambassador to Philip IV. This im- 
posing picture depicts a tall, handsome lady of aristocratic grace and 
dignity, whose expression is most pleasing as she looks round to the 
spectator. The original is in Genoa, and the above is one of the 
very few copies made by Van Dyck himself of these Italian pictures. 
Time has mellowed but not injured the Venetian tones of this mag- 
nificent work. Another stately lady is Captain Holford’s “ Princess 
Balbi,” an extraordinarily vigorous and realistic portrait of an intel- 
ligent and pleasing dark young Italian. She wears a gold-embroid- 
ered mantle over her dark dress, and is seated full length, facing the 
spectator; canvas, 73 x 47 inches. 

The famous “ Balbi Children” has, unfortunately, not been sent 
from Panshanger. Among other works of this period is a seated 
full-length portrait of “ Andrea Spinola,” Doge of Genoa, in which the 
play of light on the delicately-modelled small head is noticeable, 
while the red brocaded robes and the white ruff are a triumph of 
execution. This picture was brought from Genoa early in the cen- 
tury by Sir David Wilkie, and has always been admired as one of 
the greatest of all the works of Van Dyck in his Genoese and most 
attractive period. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s “ Rinaldo and Armida” illustrates ‘l'as- 
so’s “Jerusalem Delivered.” ‘The beautiful sorceress — who ulti- 
mately bore the Crusader to her palace, in which he for a time gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures —is seen bending over him as he 
sleeps, while she twines a wreath of flowers round him; a siren, ris- 
ing from some water near by, sings from a scroll in her hand. In 
this fine work, 93x 88 inches, we are strongly reminded of Titian 
and the Venetians generally by Armida’s blue und crimson draperies, 
the amorini poised in the air above her, and the flesh-tints of the 
nude figure of the siren. This rich and splendid mythological paint- 
ing is believed tohave been bought by Endymion Porter in 1629 for 
78/ from “ Monsieur Vandick of Antwerpe,” and handed over to 
King Charles for the same sum. Almost at the end of his life, Van 
Dyck painted another picture from the same poem, “ Herminia put- 
ting on Clorinda’s Armor,” which was a portrait of his own wife, the 
beautiful Mary Ruthven. 

Van Dyck’s portrait of himself, a three-quarter figure, 47 x 34 
inches, is lent by the Duke of Grafton. The head is turned back to 
the spectator; in his right hand is a gold chain, while with his left he 
points to a sunflower. The deep blue of the background, the rich 
crimson of his costume, and the mellow tones of the flesh, all suggest 
a Venetian rather than a Flemish source of inspiration. The lifelike, 
full-length portrait, 80 x 44 inches, of the “ Abbé Scaglia,” robed in 
black, with white collar and cuffs, is lent by Captain Holford. 

This wily intriguer was in the service of his sovereign, the Duke 
of Savoy, and also in that of the King of Spain, for whom he nego 
tiated the Peace of Miinster. When this portrait was shown at 
Antwerp last year, it far surpassed, in its scheme of color, a rival 
full-length lent by the Museum of that town. Our English picture 
seems to have found its way here during the Napoleonic wars, and to 
have passed into the possession of Sir Thomas Baring, from whom 
the late Mr. Holford acquired it. Both the Queen and the late 
Duke of Westminster have lent a “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” of 
which the latter is the finer, though both are beautiful. This 
picture, on account of the exceeding beauty of the Virgin, was 
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commonly known as “ La plus Belle des Vierges.” It was bought by 
George IV in 1820 for 2,500 guineas, and has never before been 
publicly exhibited. 

A © Virgin and Child, with Donor,” lent by Lady de Rothschild — 
a picture of the very first order — is very little known in this coun- 
try. The originals of the principal figures are believed to be the 
Duchesse d’Aremberg and her son. This marvellously-painted Virgin 
is a handsome woman of fashion, and the Child is most naturally 
posed on her lap. In the kneeling Donor one recognizes the famous 
Abbé Scaglia. ‘The canvas is an oval, 41 x 46 inches. 

In marked contrast to these charming women is Lord Hopetoun’s 
“Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, Governess of the Netherlands.” 
She was the daughter of Philip II and his third wife, Elizabeth of 
Valois. In her hard and relentless face one plainly discerns the 
cruel, inflexible father. Hands, attitude, expression — all help one 
another in the impression they produce upon the spectator of being 
in the presence of a dominant personality, as, dressed in the gray 
habit of the ‘ Poor Clares,” she stands, holding in her hands the end 
of her black veil. At the siege of Ostend she is said to have sworn 
not to change her linen till she was mistress of that place. As the 
siege lasted three years and more it is not surprising that her linen 
became of the tint known from the circumstance as “Couleur Isa- 
belle.” The portrait was probably one of Van Dyck’s last works 
before coming to England. 

Among portraits of many celebrities of the Netherlands painted 
by Van Dyke during a short leave of absence from the English 
Court is that of Beatrice de Cusance, ‘“‘ Madame de Ste. Croix,” whose 
great reputation for distinction and beauty is fully borne out. This 
fine example is lent by the Queen, from Windsor Castle ; it is 80 x 46 
inches. 

“The Guitar Player,” lent by the Earl of Northbrook, is start- 
lingly lifelike. There is much individuality in the rather Spanish- 
looking swagger of the man, and as he stands singing one can easily 
fancy one hears the thrumming of the guitar he plays. He wears a 
black dress, deep white collar and cuffs, buff boots, and his long 
dark hair falling over his shoulders. 

Undoubtedly the works produced by Van Dyck during the second 
and third periods are distinguished by much grandeur and vigor, 
which may largely be attributed to their having been entirely exe- 
cuted by his own hand. 


“ BUILDINGS.” ? 


HE statutes with which we have to do speak of “ buildings 

and of “houses,” and it would be well at the outset to as- 
certain what these words mean. In construing a word, 
you must take it in its ordinary and popular sense, unless 
you gather from a perusal of the whole Act that it is to be otherwise 
understood. Further, so far as possible without straining the lan- 
guage of the Act, you must carry out its intention. This intention 
must be gathered from the words of the statute itself, the whole of it 
being duly considered. 

First, as to “ building.” 

This word occurs in two kinds of provisions, and its meaning va- 
ries according to which of these two kinds of provision contains it. 
It occurs in provisions for the benefit of the public generally and in 
provisions for the health and safety of inmates of buildings. 1 must 
emphasize the chameleon-like nature of this, and, indeed, of all 
words. It is of little use to search through cases as to inspecting 
dilapidations or as to voters’ qualifications in order to ascertain the 
meaning of this word. 

In provisions for the benefit of the public, the word “ building ’ 
must be taken to include any structure, whatever its material, if it 
be only large enough and be intended to be permanent; thus a wall 
fifteen feet high is a “building” in breech of an obligation not to 
build within so-many feet of the footpath, and a huge wooden trellis 
is a breach of a covenant against putting a“ building” in ayard. If 
the size, however, is not great, the erection will not be a “ building.” 
For example, a small conservatory 4} feet by 2} feet was permitted 
to project in front of the line of buildings, and in another case a 
small railing, and it was held that a wall 8 feet high was not a breach 
of covenant against building within so-many feet of the footpath, as 
it was about the height that would be necessary to secure privacy 
against pedestrians. I have quoted several cases of covenants, but 
the principle is the same. As to the necessity for permanence, the 
case as to the huge wooden trellis above alluded to may with advan- 
tage be examined. Common-sense tells us that in order to carry out 
the purposes of these restricted covenants or of statutes forbidding 
“ buildings ” in certain places, a wall must be included, for it would 
be almost as objectionable if it broke the vista of our streets or en- 
croached on our public parks or on our highways as would any other 
building. 

Very different, however, is the meaning of the word “ building 
when it is found in provisions for the health and safety of inmates. 
A “building” in these provisions requires size and permanence, as 
it did in the former class of provisions, and thus your builder’s shanty 
intended to be removed when the new terrace you are putting up is 
completed does not come under the term “building.” One other 
ingredient, however, is requisite, and that is capacity. ‘To use more 
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1 Extract from a paper read at a sessional meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association on January 17 by Mr. Algernon Barker, B. A., barrister-at- 
law, of Newcastle. 





homely language, it must be something a man can get into and move 
about in, and must have a roof to shelter him. But if these ingredi- 
ents are present it matters not that it is uninhabitable. It may have 
no fireplace, no chimneys and no foundation. It may be of any ma- 
terial. It may have wheels, if it is used for the purposes that build- 
ings are used for. Thus night-houses for cattle and coach-houses 
have been held to be “ buildings” for the purpose of these provi- 
sions, but not a boiler standing on a base of bricks four feet high. 
A judge has decided that a dog-kennel, a bird-cage and a wig-box do 
not come under the catagory of “ buildings” in this connection. 
You may, therefore, if you wish, design these without fear of the 
Public Health Acts. 

Next, as to the meaning of the word “ house.” 

We are only concerned with the meaning of the word when it 
occurs in provisions for the benefit of inmates. It requires the three 
ingredients of size, permanence and capacity mentioned above, but 
adds to them one other — that is, habitability, though this ingredient 
may be absent if the word comes under the interpretation clause 
mentioned below. Thus it includes an unconsecrated chapel which 
was inhabited by a caretaker, and the whole of which could have 
been inhabited without any structural alterations; conversely, noth- 
ing that is uninhabitable, unless it come under the interpretation 
clause, can be a “house.” This lack of habitahility may arise from 
two causes — from structural defect in the absence of such things as 
a fireplace, windows or doors, or from the legal bar to using the 
structure for purposes of habitation which results from consecration, 
as in the case of a church, which has been held not to be a “ house ” 
in this connection. Thus we must exclude such opposites as a cow 
house and a church. We must, however, in accordance with the 
interpretation clause of the Public Health Act, as modified by later 
Acts, include “ schools, factories and buildings where persons are 
employed.” Thus, taking what I may call the common law and the 
statutory definitions together, you might, I think, include schools, 
factories, offices, shops, warehouses, theatres, and all premises where 
a caretaker sleeps. 

When the word “dwelling-house” is found in the Acts we deal 
with, it seems to mean a house of which the main purpose is resi- 
dence. The mere fact that a caretaker resides on premises such as 
a chapel or warehouse would not of itself be sufficient to make them 
a “ dwelling-house.” 

Before leaving this part of my subject I may mention that the 
interpretation of the meaning of words contained in a statute is a 
matter of law, but the question as to whether any particular subject- 
matter with which you may have to deal comes within the definition 
of any word so interpreted is a question of fact. 


A 


R. JOHN. BEVERLY ROBINSON has undertaken a rather 

thankless though important task in venturing to discuss the 

principles of architectural composition, and in illustrating his 
theories ? by examples. It is hardly necessary to say that an architect 
who offers pictures of the work of other architects as specimens of bad 
composition, and shows by sketches how he would improve them, runs 
a risk of incurring the violent resentment of the authors of the works 
which he holds up to reprobation at the same time that he exposes 
his own work to criticism; and yet every architect acknowledges in 
his heart that the principles under which certain combinations and 
proportions of line and mass excite intellectual pleasure while others 
do not are capable of being elucidated, and that it would be an ad- 
vantage to the art of architecture to have them elucidated; and, as 
they can only be studied by means of examples, those persons who 
have the courage to use examples for such a purpose are entitled to 
commendation and respect, even from those who may feel themselves 
aggrieved by them. 

Taking the golden rule of all art, that of unity, as a starting-point, 
Mr. Robinson develops it in a very interesting manner and with an 
earnestness which cannot be too highly praised. With him, as we 
hope with every other conscientious architect, the pursuit of the 
beautiful is a most serious consideration, and although we have not 
much faith in the theory of angular proportions in antique work, to 
which he devotes a good deal of space, everything that may help to 
refine the design of buildings is worthy at least of study, and Mr. 
Robinson is far too good an architect to attribute to the “sacred tri- 
angle” or the “ diagonal of the square ” the mystic virtues with which 
amateurs clothe them. 

Starting from his first proposition, that unity is a necessary quality 
in architectural design, Mr. Robinson goes on to show how two 
equal features, as two towers or church spires, may be so combined as 
to be pleasing, and then takes up the question of three parts. There 
is no mysticism or anything else except clear common-sense, re- 
inforced by example, in his conclusion that, with three principal fea- 
tures, one should dominate, and, in general, that the predominent one 
should be in the middle. It is easy to see how the discussion of such 
simple rules as these, with their exceptions and their development 











2“ Principles of Architectural Composition’’: An atten pt to order and phrase 
ideas which have hitherto been only felt by the Instinctive Taste of Designers 
By John Beverly Robinson, New York: The Architectural Record Co. 
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into more complex principles, may be made extremely interesting ; 
and although Mr. Robinson does not pretend to have said all that 
there is to be said on the subject, he has at least produced a work of 
much value to architects and students, and has, we hope, opened the 
way to a discussion which may have important consequences. The 
profession has suffered long enough from the amateur discoverers of 
proportional mares’-nests, and if the people who have spent a life- 
time in combining and refining masses, lines and details can be in- 
duced by Mr. Robinson's example to join in the inquiry into the true 
sources af architectural beauty, the world of art may profit greatly. 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE NEW YORK “BOX-STOOP,” — XI: NO. 38 EAST 37TH ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 





BEDROOM CHIMNEYPIECE: HOUSE OF ISAAC ROSENWALD, ES8Q., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. MESSRS. BRUN & HAUSER, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y- 


CHOIR OF 1HE CHURCH OF ST. ETIENNE, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


Tuis plate is copied from Baron Taylor’s ** Voyages pittoresques.” 


FURNITURE FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. DESIGNED BY MR. R. 
BROWN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


N designing the furniture illustrated, an attempt has been made to 
return to first principles and to form the pieces in as simple and 
direct a way as possible. ‘They could be readily made by a village 

carpenter or an amateur cabinet-maker. Being devoid of carving or 
ornamentation, whatever merit they may have as designs relies on 
their proportion and on their fitness for use. 


SIDEBOARDS. DESIGNED BY MR. R. BROWN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


THESE are not designed to suit the “ popular taste,” and nothing 
like them will be found in the house-furnishing stores. B is modelled 
after the style of the old sideboards to be found in Shropshire and 
the west of England. ‘The ornamental pattern on the cupboard door- 
panels is intended to be inlaid in very dark-brown and yellow on a 
background of highly-figured brown oak. The pulls and mounts to 
be ot brass, finished dull. 

Sideboard A is designed to be executed in oak, stained a gray- 
green color, with the pulls and mounts of hard copper, or wrought- 
iron, finished gray, part bright. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


WROUGHT-IRON GATE TO THE PETIT PALAIS DES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES, PARIS, FRANCE. M. CH. GIRAULT, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from L’ Architecture. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


STAIRCASE FROM THE OFFICE OF THE HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


DOORWAY TO BANQUET-HALL: HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print. } 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,’— XII: NO. 49 PARK AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,” — XIII: NO. 220 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METALWORK, —I: NEWEL AND RAILING, NO. 17 EAST 36TH ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METALWORK, —II: RAILING AND GATE, NO. 681 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Minnesora’s Pine-suppiy. — It is estimated that at the present rate 
of consumption there is pine enough in Northern Minnesota to last 
thirty-five to forty years. The probability is that twice that length of 
time will see the same forests now being cut still furnishing timber, 
and, with a reasonable conservation of the forests, the establishment of 
a Northern Minnesota forest-park and the adoption of forestry, system- 
atically undertaken, as is now proposed, the Northern Minnesota woods 
should furnish timber and a revenue to the commonwealth for an un- 
limited time. — Vuluth Correspondence Boston Transcript. 


Lest-MAJESTY IN CHICAGO.— A man may speak contumeliously of 
the President of the United States without fear of punishment, but it 
is no more safe for a member of the Chicago Bricklayers’ Union to 
make disrespectful remarks about the president of that union than it is 
for a German to revile the Kaiser. A thoughtless bricklayer said when 
he was seeking a city position that the president of the union exerted 
successfully his influence in favor of another man not a member of the 
union. This remark was held to be in violation of the rule forbidding 
criticism of the acts of an officer. The offender was fined $10. He 
refused to pay it. He was promised a remission of the fine if he would 
apologize for his rash words in open meeting. He would not do so, 
and, as he still refused to pay the fine, the business-agent has ordered 
him off his job. This bricklayer must bend his stubborn knees, or 
there will be no more work for him as a union man. — Chicago Tribune. 


Wo INVENTED THE STEAMBOAT ‘'— The removal next autumn of 
Robert Fulton’s remains from the Livingstone vault in Trinity Church- 
yard — where they lie unmarked —to a plain sarcophagus, suitably in- 
scribed, within the same precincts, has revived the controversy whether 
priority in inventing steam navigation belongs to Fulton, to John Fitch, 
or to James Rumsey. Reginald P. Bolton, of this city, who has particu- 
larly studied the question, to-day expressed the conclusion that William 
Henry, of Lancaster, Pa., originated the idea of steamboat propulsion in 
1775, that Fitch operated a toy steamboat on the waters of Collect Pond 
(site of the old Tombs), that both Rumsey and Fulton took their ideas 
from him, but that to Fulton belongs the credit of the first serious de- 
velopment of steam navigation. Mr. Bolton proposes a tablet near the 
site of Collect Pond to commemorate Fitch, and suggests that Penn- 
sylvavia should honor Henry. Steps are being taken in Maryland to 
erect a monument to Rumsey, — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue CHATEAU DE VaLencay.— Thanks to a decree just issued by 
the French courts, the magnificent castle of Valencay, one of the most 
regal abodes in all Europe, is about to be sold by public auction, and, 
inasmuch as it costs a good deal of money to keep the place up, it is 
improbable that any member of the French aristocracy will care to buy 
it, so that it will pass into the hands either of some rich foreigner, or 
else become the prey of one of those doubtful financiers who make 
their headquarters at Paris, and whose one object in life seems to be 
social recognition, aims which they will hope to further by means of 
becoming the owners of Valencay. The contents of the castle —that 
is to say, the historic treasures which it contained — have already been 
dispersed by public sale. But the chateau itself remains, and is mag- 
nificent, being of pure Renaissance style, and throned on a gently slop- 
ing hill of smooth-cut lawns, the background being constituted of dense 
forests. It was here that King Ferdinand VII of Spain, and his 
brother, the Infant Antonio, were imprisoned for eight years by the 
first Napoleon, and the great statesman of the latter’s reign, the famous 
Prince Talleyrand, is buried in the chapel of Valencay. — Marquise de 
Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 


Co.torep Cements.— The March number of La Céramique says: 
The qualities required in the colors used to color cements are: the 
property of thoroughly mixing; that of not decomposing under the 
action of lime, and that of resistance to the action of light. These 
colors should mix completely with the different compositions of which 
cements are made up, the cohesion of which they diminish. The means 
of testing them are to mix them with a certain quantity to a given 
quantity of slaked lime. Care must be taken not to use low-priced 
materials containing salts of lime and barytes, which give to the objects 
which contain them, especially when damp, a veiny aspect, which has a 
very bad effect. The colors for cements should resist the action of 
chemical alkaline agents. When washed by soda they should not be 
impaired after a day of this treatment. Those which mix well are un- 
assailable by chemical alkaline agents and resist the action of light 
fairly well. The best means to assure one’s self of these qualities is to 
color a plane surface and to cover certain parts with some opaque 
bodies and to expose the painted surface to the sun’s rays for some 
time. The most common red is jeweller’s-red, or brown-red, composed 
of peroxide-of-iron in the proportion of eighty-five per cent at least. 
Red-ochre (calcined) is less recommendable. The ochres, composed es- 
sentially of peroxide-of-iron and alumine-of-lime, constitute the yellows. 
These diminish very slightly the cohesion of cements. The ochres have 
also the advantage of being the less expensive yellows. Sienna earth 
(not burnt) may also rank in this category. Ultramarine is the blue 
most employed, but it is well to correct the reddish reflection it has, 
especially in artificial light, by adding to it fifty per cent of sea-green. 
These three primary colors serve to compose the secondary shades — 
orange-color, violet, green, etc.; nevertheless the lime-resisting colors 
not always permitting certain mixtures, one has recourse to chrome- 
greens, ultramarine, already mentioned, and umber. For the gray-blue 
tints very good results are obtained with graphite. 
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YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
ar Aatenar os ate toe PURE 
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‘“Escaliers et Ascenseurs. BOO*KS: 
(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00 A portion of the 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 
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BOOKS: Books: 
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“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” |“ Les Conco 

Designs submitted in the First Competition. 

Edited b 
Vol. IV. 


AMER y R 3urILDING News Co. 
MERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. Aurnican An 


57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 





* Auldwood: 


9 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
ICALS REQUIRED. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


” House of J. C. Hoagland, 


Seabrigh’, N. J. 
sin portfolio. Price $3.00 


CHITECT AND Burttpinc News Co, 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part I. I. 


series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 


Monuments Historiques.” 
utes, folio Price $6.00 


HITECT AND BuiLtpiInG News Co. 


urs publics d’Architecture.” 


(A Monthly Publication.) 


y MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


120 LPlates. Price $9.40. 


<CHITECT AND BurtpinG News Co, 





Specify Three Coats #.# 
I. X. L. No. 1, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free — dries with a full 


and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from 


three to four days. This article 


produces the best possible w aterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Varnish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 





ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co, 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN IARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
ooxs. 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Filates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XX/I Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BvILDIN News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Hollan¢ 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousToN STREET, 


Established 1830. NEw YORK. 
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TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...005 





CLINTON 


WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IR 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


© 
(©) 











are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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SASH Locks 
LOC THE WINDO 


RATTLE-COLDQ UT= 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS f EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


LAD FL 


199 Washington St. 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 


CLINTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND . 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 


INSTRUMENTS. 


127 Fulton Street - - = = NEW YORK, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand. 
hey all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much valuable information 


Branches: 


ard of quality. 


on application. 


Our lavishly 


Sent gratis 
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STONE, (# cubic foot, rough.) 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 














Boston. 


Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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Rubble..........0eeeeeeeerseeees @ 123581 60 at ecben 
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Longmeadow 4 4 se 90 okie seme 

pessessesédoesve 90 110 

° ‘Brown (Connecticut) 100@ 100@. 130 =e 86 
|Amherst Ohio... 90 @ 95 9@ 100 105@ 125 
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Sutherland 125@ 1% @ 200 17@ 300 

Slate: Roofing (P = “ - 

SUI is 00sch ene 500@ 600 475@ 525 ae” on 
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N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading @ @ @ 2800 
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ards: (Ordinary dimensions. RS Oe ———— 
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60 00 65 00 @ 7000 3800@ 48 50 
1800 @ 2200 5500 @ 6000 2750@ 36 
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Pine, sawed........ isaieast 400@ 500 @ 450 
Spruce, sawed ............ “ 150@ 200 150@ 200 

Rap eiagpeRs: 125 140@ 160 3756@ 425 80 $35 © 40 
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Oedar sawed.............. o 300@ 400 2” 6 @l4 
Qvpress, Split...... 1x4“ 1800@ 2000 500@ 650 1100@ 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 


Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 


3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 


which you can have for writing. 





=~ THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
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PATENTED. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





prroat 


The same good qualities that make 
JAP-A-LAC the best finish or varnish for 


«. FLOORS .. 


Must naturally make it the best for 


Interior Woodwork 


It’s the best because it is harder, smoother, 
more elastic, brilliant, and durable than any 
other finish onthe market . ..... 


Specify Jap-a-lac in your plans if you want the best 
results 


Write for free booklet, 


“The Home Beautifier,” 
and samples of finished woods. 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





CHARLES AUSTIN GATES NY 
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American Architect and Building News Company, 


Bostoii. 


Single Part, 40 Cents; Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00; Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
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[ Chimneypieces. 1. | 
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“Topical Architecture.”’ 


A Classified Series of Designs 
Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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American Architect and Building News Company, 
Boston. 
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Cabot’ S Creosote Shingle en 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 


shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 





Cabov’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 





sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: VY. 1. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; W hitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal‘im-re, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portian’, Oreg., and Seattle, Wesh.; Cieveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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TO THE PETIT PALAIS DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 























CH. GIRAULT, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 








TRADE MARK. 


H. Denar Cunrveny MES Wii Hoven secy. THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 





253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 








A {Sharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S ‘easrrire PENCILS cvery’iminite.. 


eee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


picaible Door and Sbutter Co., 


Partitions 


doors FUEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. *\yercroses, etc 


Simple in constructior. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 
Patent Improved 





Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 
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71-8 Chis feng 0. NEW YORK. 


——“__ FIRE-—PROOF CONSTRUCTION —“@— 


~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 




















BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. Te 5est metal Lath on 


the Market. 
ACME METAIZ CORNER STRILF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Wr foston Agency.” WALDO BROS., 102 Mik st. BOStWick Steel Lath Co,, Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 



































ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











rc OR ISE= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


nade JM. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS _....neuuumm. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


a sy 





WORKS, 
1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~i865'q> ing in New England. 
fapual v) $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 
) = . facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWitlourt. Pres 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Eps C.DANIS, Trene x. 

















HEFL 


DENWEG 











80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 


Hleliotype Printing (fo., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 








©] PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-GOLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 


© | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 
e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 























233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





Heliotype Printing (0. 
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L. Haberstroh & se 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators « and = Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and — Furnished. 
Ca 2 


Fav adta  aitasca eRe Ea SRL Dina 


—— 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR spre BROS.’ VALVES. 


. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 





JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
= ’ DOORS 
KINNEAR’S SHUTTERS 


~ automatic STEEL ROLLING sayiiiss. 


CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 


Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., 


If you SPECIFY 


SEND FOR 


COLUMBUS, 0., 
4 CATALOG ‘“H.” U. S. A. 





Send : 
for ~~ a < —_ 
Samples. 
“ SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 





ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


To the Architect and Builder: 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 





you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





«- THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES... 


SAVES TIM 
SAVES sane 


-LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST., 
NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no tacks; board always in good condition. Straight 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and no wobble, and is adjustable. 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 3% feet. Can be made to any 
special size. 





Awarded Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia Export Exposition, 





ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - New YORE. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 





Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 
MEE Designs & Estimates on applica 
a tion. Established 1867. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 














Maxwell’s Gypsum Water Paint 


.-» FOR WALLS ... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We make the Best and Most Practical 


ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


On the Market for the Money. 


Several Styles and Sizes, If you want a table 
don’t fail to send for our Catalogue and Prices. 


J. G. Alexander Mfg. Co., 


20 Bowery St., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A, 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..sAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Iilustrated Catalogue 
FR 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
10! Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 


For Your Corner’s Sake Use “y 


Woods’ STEEL Corner 


In public buildings, 
churches, etc., where 
4+ the wear is se vere, its 

>; use is almost impera- 

ae. tive. But you can use 
re a lumsy old wooden 


bead if you will. It 
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GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
- Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock in moet 
of the large cities, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in “ Fleischman’s” 
Flower Store, 71 Broadway, N.Y. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, water- 
proof, sanitary, extraordinarily 
durable. A perfect floor for 
stores, offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, school] rooms, libra- 
ries, hospital wards, cafés, bath 
rooms, billiard rooms, vestibules, 
halls, piazzas, etc. Laid directly 
on wood, stone, cement, con- 
crete or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. ... , 150 Lake St. 
te. temps . « 2 411 No, 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St 
London, W. ©. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 


John St., Adelphi 








DRAUGHTING IN LINE OR COLOR. 
Perspectives, Decorative Detail, 
Ornamental Lettering. 
Miss M. BRYAN, 4 Court Sq., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD. 


The Only Safety Tread, 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 





Drawing-Office. 





Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 





$200 in Prizes 


The Aeolian Company will give $200 
in cash prizes for upright piano case 


designs, as follows: »« + + + + + 


| First Prize, $150 
Second Prize, 50 


The best designs accepted become the pro- 
perty of the Company. 
Dimensions and Specifications 
Given upon Application. 
The Company will doubtless wish to arrange 
for the purchase of other designs 
besides those winning the prizes. 
The Company reserves the right to re- 
ject all de signs, if im its judqment 
they are unsuitable or of insufficient 
artistic merit. 


Address, 


Mitt A COVERINGS 


“STEAM PIPES, 


APPLICATION SIMPLE eee FELT-LIKE 
& INEXPENSIVE. oo FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JONNGMNT REGS 


~NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHIDE Sh aR lesa ce) 
ma 


RS OF 


K 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS, BSleliiea NL ts-8. ar Ni bo 
ROOFING MATERIALS, EgSaens let \ Sh -ya3 i) Vas 














Aeolian Company, 18 West 23d St., N. Y. 












JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
. Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & ©o., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y. Bailey 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. . 








UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ... MAXUPACTORED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PYUTCHER POLISH CO., 


er Gas to Baden Ge Paktad’ Guagites. 356 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Mass, 








Ert Metal 
Construction | 
Co. 


406 | 
Tremont | 
} 












LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 
Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, 


Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 





Bidg., 
GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS \™\ BOSTON 


Furnished Throughout. 





| GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Neen tenet cS CEC AANA ; - 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TREMONT St., Boston, MAss. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
“ quarterly ” 18.00 

(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
\H™ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


idvertising Agents: 


New York City :— u 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








New Advertisements. 


AEOLIAN CO. (New York, N. Y.), Competitive 
Designs for Upright Piano Case. Page ix. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Carter’s Luks. 

Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Uo. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 

Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 

Taylor, N. & G. Co, 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Coment Worke, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ladlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 





WANTED. 

UPERINTENDENT. — Open to an engagement as 

superintendent of buildings and supervising ar- 
chitect, by a thorough, practical man of extensive 
experience, well versed in construction, specifica- 
tions, etc., just completing the remodelling of rail- 
way union depot and new shed in this city; best 
references. Address “Architect,” 303 Sixth St., 
Peoria, Il. 270 








WANTED. 
JOSITION. — Designer with experience in interior 
t woodwork and furnitare for churches and dwell- 
ings desires situation with architect or manufacturing 
firm. Age 36. Address “ Designer,” care American 
Architect. 1270 





WANTED. 

OSITLON Draughtsman, graduate M. I. T., 
Pp travelled in Europe, desires position, Boston pre- 
ferred, at small salary. References, best Boston 
Offices, “ Fidelis,’ care American Architect. 

1270 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
)MPETLILTION desigas and perspectives lined and 
C ren lered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at-ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1279 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[ Printe d speci ttions of any patents here mentioned 
together with J detailillustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








647.495. STEAM-GENERATOR. — Robert W. Jamie- 
son, Rochester, N. Y. 

647,501. PoRTABLE WINDOW-BALCONY.—Willett 
W. Lawrence, Geneva, N. ¥ 

617,504. Pipe-BoILER. — Walter MacFarlane, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

647,552. FURNACE, STOVE OR FIREPLACE. —Chas. 
H. Bennett. Los Angeles, Cal. 

647,561. CuoT-STONE STepPs.— Elijah W. Edwards 
and Ira S. Decker, Binghamton, N. Y. 

647,572. WINDOW-VENTILATOR.—Henry A. Miller, 
Hoagland, Ind. 





a= 
; METAL CEILINGS 





THE EXTREME 
WHITENESS 
Fine grinding, great covering capacity, 


density and purity are characteristics 
of the 


HARRISON WHITE LEAD 


which make it the best 
for architects to specify. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes, Chemicals 
85th St. and Grays Ferry Road, Philadelphia. 
117 Fulton St., New York. 27 Lake St., Chicago. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO & OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 


METAL CBILINGS,”’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


VAPOR SYSTEM OF STEAM HEATING. 


CANTON, OHIO. 


ee 





Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 


Superior to hot-water heating. 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 





YORK, PA. 





VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. 








BUILDING PATENTS. | 


647,573. WiINDOW-FASTENER.— Tom Minty and | 
Nicholas J. Butler, Brighton, Eng 

647,586. Hincr.—S. P. Stevenson, Chester, Pa. 

647,612. SaAsH-PULLEY Box.—Luther H. Rowe, 
Melrose, Mass. 

647 625-626. LUMBER.— David Gilmour, Trenton, 
Can. | 

647,627. MANUFACTURE OF LUMBER. — David Gil- | 
mour, Trenton, Can. | 

647,645. DouR-SPRING. — Frank M. Bute, I vester, | 
Ia. | 


| 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi- | 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 


esper ially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ames, la.—Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects, 
Des Moines, are making plans for a large brick 
barn for the agricultural college, to cost $10,000. 

Boone, Ia.— Widmore, Walsh & Boisseljer, archi- 
tects, of St. Louis, Mo., have drawn plans for F. 
Widmore for a three-story business block, to cost 
$20,000. 

Bristol, Tenn.— Architect W. C. Hoffmeister is 
preparing plans for a three-story buff brick and 
stone department-store building, 66’ x 150’, for H. 
P. King & Co.; vost, $16,000. 

Brunswick, Me,— Thomas H. Hubbard, Bowdoin 
67, has presented to the trustees of Bowdoin (Col- 
lege $150,000 to be used in the construction of a 
new library building. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Green & Wicks have completed 
plans for the Albright Art Gallery to be built in 
Delaware Park. It will be of Greek design, con- 
structed of marble, brick, stone and steel. It will 
be 150/ x 250’,and will be wholly fireproof; cost, 
from $350,000 to $400,000. 

John Russ has had plans prepared for a factory 
by Architects Esenwein & Johnson. It will be 
constructed of brick, 56’ x 131’, three stories in 
height, and will be situated at the foot of Hudson 
St.; cost, $15,000. 

Columbia, 8. C.—The plans of Frank P. Milburn, 
Charlotte, N. C., for the completion of the State- 
house have been selected by the capitol building 
commission; cost, $800,000. 

Davenport, Ia.— The Congregational Society will 
erect achurch to cost $10,000, after plans by E. S. 
Hammatt, architect. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, 
architects, are making plans for rebuilding the 
Harbaech Building on 3d St.; cost, $10,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Detroit, Mich.—F. Carl Pollmar has eompleted 
planus for an apartment hotel to be built on Madison 
Ave., near John K. St., by Wm. Mitchell. It will 
be built of pressed brick and ttone, 60’ x 100’, and 
cost $100,000. 

Malcomson & Higginbotham have completed plans 
for the enlargement of the public library, Gratiot 
Ave. and Farmer St.; cost, $10,000. 

E. A. Walsh & Son have prepared plans for a 
terrace of 7 brick veneered residences for W. D. 
Murray; cost, $11,500. 

Geo. D. Mason has prepared plans for a four- 
story brick warehouse for Berry Bros. to be built 
on Wight St., near Libe St.; cost, $14,000. 

N. Wardrop is preparing plans for the conversion 
of the Grand Circus Block into offices; cost, $8,000. 
David Whitney, Jr., owner. 

A. ©. Varney & Co. have prepared plans for a 
residence for Mrs, E. 8. Anthony, northwest corner 
Cass Ave. and Antoinette St.; cost, $18,000. 

Rogers & McFarlane have prepared plans for a 
brick residence to be built on Ferry Ave ; cost, 
$12.000. 

The Asbury M. E. Church Society will build a 
new brick church after designs by W. D. Butter- 
field & Co.,on Hendrie and Joseph Campan Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

Earlpark, Ind.— Architect George S. Brown, La- 
fayette, has prepared plans for a two-story, attic 
and basement frame dwelling-house with stone 
foundation, for Mrs. J. Hawkins; cost, $12,000. 

Franklinville, N. Y.—The Board of Education 
contemplates erecting a sehool-building to cost 
$30,000. 

Fremont, Neb.— A. H. Dyer, architect, is drawing 
plans for the Fremont Hospital Co. for a three- 
story brick and stone hospital building, to cost 
about $20,000, 

Grinnell, Ia.—C. E. Eastman, architect, of Des 
Moines, is making plans for astore building to be 
erected here. It will be of brick with stone front, 
two stories in height, and will cost $5,000. 

Huntsville, Ala.— Col. T. W. Pratt, president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, is interested in the 
erection of a large cotton-mill in this city. 

Hyde Park, Mass.—C. W. Killam bas drawn plans 
or the new Y. M. C. A. building to be erected at 
the corner of E. River and Winthrop Sts. The 
proposed structure will be ecnstructed of brick 
with stone trimmings, 50’ x 94/,and will bave two 
stories and basement. The site with the building 
complete will cost $45,000. 

Indianola, Ia.—Simpson College is having plans 
prepared by Proudfoot & Bird, architects, of Des 
Moines, for improvements and new buildings, to 
cost from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. —T. J. McCue and W. H. Consul 
will build a flat building at the northeast corner of 
12th and the Paseo; cost, $30,000. 

Knoxville, Tenn. — Architects George F. Barber & 
Co., have prepared plans for a two-story brick and 
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HOLT & BUGBEE ‘ 

BLACKER & SHEPARD 

J.W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 

K. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 

W. B. POPE & CO. ° , 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. ‘ 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE R ° 
C W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. 
BE’ G. POND ° . . 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. 
PARKER & PAGE 

A. H. DAVENPORT 

J. F. POPE & SONS 

W. P. RICE ; fee se 
HUTCHINSON LUMBEB CO. 

J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ‘ ‘ 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. F 5 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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CALIFORNIA 


EDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


Boston, Mass. | LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. 


HENRY 8S. LOCKE . 
6 - J.B. RHINES & CO. 


O. WOODS & CO. NATICK, 
UNION LUMBER CoO. ‘ F ‘ ° - 
J.P. LANGMAID & SON . : ‘ ‘ SALEM, 


5S. B. BALKAM &CO.. 
TAYLOR & GOODWIN 


“ | J. H. BURT & CO. é ; P MATTAPAN, 
“ | STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. . ‘ . STOUGHTON, 
“ GEORGE DEWITT : No. Easton, 
“ F. W. LIBBY AMESBURY, 
“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN W ORC ESTER, 
BEVERLY, “ EK. A. BLODGETT SPRINGFIELD, “6 
SOMERVILLE, “ BERLIN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
‘ LYNN, “* MORSE & CO. : ' ; 3 , BANGOR, ‘ 
MIDDLEBORO, “ F.D. COOK LUMBER CO. . . ‘ ° NasHua, N. H. 
WaLtTHamM, “* BARTLETT & CO. ‘ P BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CoO., 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Will last 50 to 75 years. 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 
NEEDHAM, ” 
WEYMOUTH, 


, . ° . Hype PARK, 
co. . ‘ - HAVERHILL, 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
stone residence for Dr. J. Swan Taylor; cost, $12,- 
000 

The Knoxville Cotton Mills Co., recently organ- 
ized here will erect a factory here to cost $10,000, 
work to begin at once. 

Louisville, Ky. — Clarke & Loomis, architects, 
have designed a four-story brick and stone addi- 
tion for the Norton Memorial Infirmary; cost, $50,- 
000. 

Madison, 0.— Rev. Louis E. Durr, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church, has taken prelimin- 
ary steps toward tearing down the present place of 
worship of this congregation and erecting in its 
place a Gothic church. 

Madison, Wis.— Architect L. F. Porter, has pre- 
pared plans for a three-story pressed brick and 
stone business block, 44 x 80’, for George Soelch; 
cost, $8,000. 

Marshfield, Wis. — F. Deming is having plane pre- 
pared by Architects Van Ryn & De Gelieke, of 
Milwaukee, for a brick business buildi:g to be 
erected here. It will cost $9,009. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Architects Van Ryn & De Gel- 
leke are preparing plans fora frame flat building 
for Mrs. Banse, to be erected on 27th and Grand 
Ave.; cost, $9,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn, —E. P. Overmire, architect, 
has prepared plans for a residence to be erected on 
Park Ave. and 28th St., for Robert W. Turnbull. 
The building will be 39’ x 64’, two and a half stories 
and basement, of Roman pressed brick veneering; 
cost, $15,000. 

E. P. Overmire, arehitect, has plans fora residence 
to be erected on 26th St. and Portland Ave., for W. 
J. Jennison. It will be 40’ x 54’, two stories, attic 
and basement, Roman pressed brick veneered, 
Kasota stone. There will also be a barn of the 
same style, 26’ x 40’; cost, $18,000. 

E. S. Scebbins, architect, is preparing plans for 
a high school building to be erected in Chariton, 
Ia. It will be 77’ x 111’, two stories and high base- 
ment, of pressed brick, terra-cotta and Bedford 
cut stone; cost, $28,000. 

New Albany, Ind.—Adolph Hollenberg, Louisville, 
Ky., has prepared plans for the remodelling of the 
German Evangelical Church; cost, about $35,000. 

Newport, Tenn.— W. C. Hoffmeister, Bristol, is 
preparing plans for an opera-house to be built for 
Robert Jones. It will be constructed of pressed 
brick and stone, and will cost about $12,000. 

New York, N. Y.— The plans of Ward & Davis 
have been adopted for the new Alexander Ave. 
Baptist Church. The building will be of gray 
mottied brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. 

The auditorium will be octagonal in form; cost, 

Ottumwa, Ia. — Frank McIntire has had plans pre- 
pared by Architect R. B. Teeter for a two-story 
and basement frame residence; cost, $9,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church 
has purchased a building site on the east side of 
23d St. which will be utilized in the near future for 
a parochial school and parish hall. 


The Broughton 
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PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 





St. sees SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Architect Jas. H. Windrim for a four-story brick, 
stone and steel store building to replace the build- 
ing on the triangular lot at Kidge Ave., Green and 
13th Sts., which was destroyed by fire. 


Pittsfield, Mass.— Architect Lucius L. Bridge has 
completed plans for the hotel and theatre building 
to be erected on Summer St., by C. A. and B, J. 
Burbank. The building is expected to be ready 
for occupancy in the early fall. 

The Stanley Electric Mfg. Co. has secured a site 
of about 30 acres near the east shore of Silver Lake, 
where they will shortly begin the construction of a 
new plant. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Andrew Carnegie has promised 
the Carnegie Library and Institute $3,000,000 to be 
used for the extension and enlargement of the 
building. The new building will be nearly six 
times as large as the present one. It will be 500’ x 
700’ in size and cover between six and seven acres 
of ground. 

Portland, Me.— At a meeting of the influential 
Hebrews of this city and vicinity held recently, 
steps were taken which will ultimately result in 
the erection of a large synagogue here. 

Providence, RK. I,— Plans have been selected for 
the immense repair shops to be erected by the 
Union R. R. Co, on Cranston St. The building wil) 
be of brick and steel with granite trimmings, and 
ornamental in design. It will be 55/ in height, 
and 300’ x 400’, covering an area of nearly three 
acres; cost, $250,000. 

Press reports state that Alfred M. Coates, son of 
the wealthy thread manufacturer, will erect a 
winter residence on Brown St. 

Norcross Bros., contractors, will soon begin the 
work of razing the Curry & Richard’s Building at 
the corner of Westminster and Durrance Sts., on 
which site will be erected an eleven-story building 
for the Union Trust Co. It will be constructed of 
handsome and costly material, the first two stories 





to be of white granite from North Jay, Me., the 
remaining stories of brick with white marble trim. | 
mings from Georgia. } 


Renville, Minn.— Pardee & Pardee, 2715 Lyndale | 





acharach Bros. are having plans prepared by 


Ave. S.,, Minneapolis, are preparing plans for an | 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
addition to be made to the high school. It will be 
60’ x 74’, two stories and basement, brick and cut 
stone; cost, $8,000. 

Sharon, Pa.— Architects S. W. Foulk & Son, New 
Castle, have prepared plans for a stone residence 
for John Stevenson, Jr.; cost, $40,0/ 0. 

Sheridan, Wyo.—'‘The First National Bank bas 
had plans prepared by J. ©. Stitt, architect, of 
Norfolk, Neb., fora two-story brick bank building, 
22/ x 55’, to cost $8,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.—J. Walter Stevens, architect, is 
preparing plans for the guard’s building at the St 
Cloud reformatory. It will be a granite, iron and 
steel building, 100’ x 100’, and 100’ high, fireproof, 
with slate roof; cost, $125,000. 

Sulphur Springs, Tex.—Architects J. Riely Gordon 
Co., Dallas, have prepared plans for a two-story 
brick and stone bank building for the First National 
Bank; cost, $12,000 

Toledo, O.— Architect L. G. Welker, 932 Spitzer 
Building, has prepared plans fora brick residence 
to be erected on Broadway, near Walbridge Park, 
for Edward Grasser; cost, $10,000. 

Wabash, !nd.— Architect G. R. Laidlaw is pre- 
paring plans for a three-story pressed brick, stone 
and terra-cotta, fireproof store building for Bradley 
Bros.; cost, $12,000. ‘ 

Wabasha, Minn.—Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul, 
is drawing plans for a stone memorial church to be 
erected for the Episcopal Society; cost, $10,000. 

Wallace, Idaho. — Preusse & Zittle, Spokane, 
Wash., have drawn plans for White & Bender for 
remodelling their store and building a new ware- 
house; cost, $15,000. 

Wells, Minn.—H. Fahlbureh, W. L. Altenburg 
and others have had plgns prepared by Pan & 
Schippel, of Mankato, fdr a row of brick stores, 
offices and residences to be bnilt here; cost, $16,- 
000. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Architects Giesey & Faris have 
prepared plans for Spear & Riddle for a brick 
machine shop, to be equipped with machinery neces- 
sary in the manufacture of axle-making machines; 
cost, $15,000. 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, 


large stock of beams, channels, angles, plates and 
other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 
We invite correspondence. 


no delay. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston 


Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Ofiice, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 


at East Berlin, Conn., a very 


Office : 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N 


Steel Beats 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE ° ° 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 . 


20 ots 
deep. 


Gc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 





Send for Catalogue. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 

dders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Meee and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Iconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


WORKS, 











ed for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Ill. — Buena Ave., cor. Kenmore Ave., 
& bk. aparts., 125’ x 125’, comp. roof, 
Hamilton & Hood; a., Albert S. 


Chicago, 
three st’y st. 
steam; $75,000; o., 
Hecht. 

N. Ashland Ave, four-st’y & base. bk. aparts., 
26 x 117’, comp. roof, gas; $20,000; o., Mathew 
Mix; a., Joseph H. Wilkowski. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Scott and Greenfield Aves., 
three-st’y bk. aparts., 32’ x 62’, shingle roof, fur- 
nace; $6,000; o., Captain Cochrane; a., A. E. Esch- 
we ler, 

New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., ur. 127th St., seven- 
st’y bk. & st. flat, 50” x 90’; $85,000; o., T. P. Sinnott, 
647 Columbus Ave.; a., Edw. Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 

St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 115th St. , 8even-st’y bk. 
fiat & store, 95’ 11” x 110’ 11/7; $250,000: o., Richard 
Neville, 124 E. 114th St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 
W. 125th St. 

Bleecker St., 
$35,000; o., L. 

Perry St., Nos. 
11/7; $30,000; o 


No. 190, seven-tt’y bk. flat, 
Wallerstein, 246 E. 15th St. 
96-98, six-st’y bk. flat, 38’ 7" x 84/ 
., G. F. Losche, on premises. 
CLUB-HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— Forest Ave., n Cedar P1., two- 
st’y bk. hall & lodge rooms, 25’ x 68’; $8,000; o., 
Mrs. Stellwagon, Forest Ave.. 8 e cor. Cedar P1.; 
a., Gustav Schwarz, 554 E. 158th St. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Macon, Mias.— Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 60’ x 75’, 
slate roof, hot air; $80,000; o., City; a.. Andrew J. 
Bryan Co., Avlanta, Ga. 

Westfield, N. J.— Bk. & st. public school; 
o., Board of Education; 
Kenzie, 10 E. 23d St., 


25’ x 81’; 


$40,000; 
a., Ingle, Almirall & Me- 
New York City. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


FACTORIES. __ 


Chicago, Ill. — Twenty-first St., nr. Western Ave., 
three-st’y bk. factory building, 103’ x 315’, comp. 
roof, steam; $75,000; 0., L. Sonnenschein; a., Theo- 
dore Lewandowski. 


Kenosha, Wis.— Two-sty bk. factory building, 48’ 
x 187’, asbestos roof, steam; $8,000; 0., A. D. Meise}- 
bach; a., H. Messmer & Son. 


Monongahela, Pa. — Five-st’y bk. & st. brewery & 
ice plant, 100’ x 126’, gravel roof, steam; $75,000; o., 
Anton Brewing Co.; a., H. J. Lohman. 

New York, N. Y.—Z£. Sixteenth St., No. 13, eight- 
st’y bk. factory & store, 25’ x 87’, 92’, asphalt roof; 
$80,000; o., R. J. Blake, 515 Lenox Ave.; a., G. 
Robinson, 215 W. 125th St. 

Bowery, No. 161, seven-st’ ai bk. factory & store, 
23’ 4” x 103’ 8/7; $40,000; o. > Be Tompkins estate, 
23 Warren St.; a., Wm. J. ‘Dilthey, 1 Union Sq. 

HOSPITA LS. 

Brooklyn, N - Y¥.— Albany Ave., cor. Tulip St., two- 
st’y bk. nd ory 37’ x 5I’ 6", steam; $17 ,000; Oi» 
City of New York; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Clarkson St.,n 8, 380’ w Albany Ave., three-st’y 
bk. nurses’ home, 38/ x 108’, steam; $28,000; 0., City 
of New York; a., L. H. Voss, 65 De Kalb Ave. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Harold St., nr. Harrishof St., 3 
three-st’y fr. dwells., 24” x 50’, flat roofs, furnaces; 
$15,000; o., a. & b., Boyd & Berry. 

Whitley Terrace, ur. Pleasant St., two 2)-st’y 
dwells., 30’ x 46’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $12,000; o., 
Chas. M. Ward; b., Herman Drake; a., W. H. 
Besarick. 

Mellen St., 





nr. Ocean St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. 


Ave. Cc 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic INCINNATI, 304 Main St. 


BaLTimMore, 22 E. Lombard St. 


Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 
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(Houses Continued.) 
30’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Serena Sund- 
berg; a. & b., J. A. Sundberg. 

Homestead St., nr. Walnut Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
32’ x 48’, pitch roof, furrace; $8, 000; o., W. J. 
Hurd; a. &b.,J.A. Fisnor. 

Blue Hill Ave., No. 690, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 3” 
x 56’, piteh roof, furnace; $6,000; o. & b., William 
Donaldson; a.,S. Rantin & Son. 

Boylston St., nr. Jersey St., 9 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 27’ x 73’, flat roofs, wey | $100, 000; 0., 
F. M. & A. G. Frost; b., M. G. & G.N. Miller; a., 
G. M. Brown. 

Blue Hill Ave., nr. Devon St., 2 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 22/ x 53’, flat roofs; $12,000; 0o., James 
Mulloy; b., E. Fernald; a.,S. Rantin & Son. 

Huntington Ave., nr. Ruggles St., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 26’ x 40’, flat roof, furnace; $12,000; 0., 
Ottram Bangs; b., Ira G. Hersey; a., Wheelwright 
& Hoven. 

Northern Ave., nr. Washington St., 
dwell,, 31’ x 47’, pitch roof, furnace; 
Mary J. Boden; a. & b., Henry J. Boden. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Z£. Eleventh St., nr. Hinckley P1., 
two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 35’ x 38’, shingle roof, 
hot air; $6,000; o., G. T. Moore, 758 Ocean Ave. 

W. Eighth St., nr. Surf Ave., two-st’y fr. post- 
office & dwell., 25’ x 64 6’, ee roof; $5,000; o., 
John W. Pierce, on premises; a., H. D. Whipple. 

EZ. Thirty- first St., ur. Avenus G, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 49” 107, shingle roof, steam; $5,000; 
0., Benjamin Blaus, 177 Hopkins St. 

Degraw St., nr. Nostrand Ave., 6 two & three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 20’ x 46’, gravel roof; $33,000; 0. & a., 
F. L. Hine, 757 Nostrand Ave. 

Broadway, nr. Rockaway Ave., 2 three-st’y bk. 
stores & dwells., 20’ x 60’; $12,000, 0., A. Voltz, 593 
Bainbridge St.; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Troutman St. 

E. Fifteenth St., nr. Albemarle Road, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 23/ 4” x 72’ 2/7, shingle roof; $10,000; o., ¢ 
M. Stillwell, 164 St. John’s Pl.; a., W. Leeming, 111 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Grantwood, N. J.—2j}-st’y fr. dwell., 20’ x 45” 
$5,000; o., Ralph Buckley, care architect; a., Fred, 
C. Browne, 143 W. 125th St., New York City. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundredth St., nr. West 
End Ave., 6 five-st’y bk. dwells., 197, 20’ x 57/7 6/7; 
$150,000; 0., Jas. Livingston, 108 W. 84th St.; a 
Janes & Leo, 2585 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Sizty-eighth St., 
Ave., 7 three-st’y bk. & limest. dwells., 
x 42/; $45,500; o., W. Rohtzek, 1046 E. 
a., P. C Hunter, 046 E. 169th St. 

‘One Hundred and Tenth St., 200'w Amsterdam 
Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell. & store, 25’ x 64’, 70” 11/’, 
plastic slate roof; $6,000; o., F. J. Schnugg, 1 E. 
9ith St. 

Morris Ave., cor. 160th St., 3 two-st’y bk. dwells., 
207, 30’ x 42’, 50’; $23,000; o. & a., Wm. G. Pigueron, 
531 E. 161st St. 


2}-st’y fr. 
$7,000; o., 


nr. Union 
17° x 17° 6” 
169th St.; 
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The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic 





No. 584,326, Jun, 15, 1897 
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by all legal means, 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘Monarch’ Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
— red, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No. 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 
5 2, 1898 
9, 1898 
All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing 86 con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 
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Domestic Water Supply. 


They are. 
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Succeeding | RIDER 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


{ DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


ENGINE CO. 





i 
——————="_  23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON. 
86 Lake St., CHICAGO. | Teniente Rey, 71, | 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. O. 
0N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. HAVANA, CUBA. 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

W. Fifty-second St., Nos. 31-33, six-st’y st. & bk. 
fireproof dwell., 41” x 100’; $140,000; 0., Kaymond 
Hoagland; a., C. P. H. Gilbert, 1123 Broadway. 

Fifth Ave., nr. 80th St., five-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
25’ x 100’; $75,000; J. T. & J. A. Farley, 253 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Sizty-fourth St. and Sherwood 
Road, three-st’y st. dwell., 34’ 10/” x 56’ 9/7; $10,000; 
o, Wendell & Smith; b., M. W. Young; a., Keen 
& Mead. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. ; 

Hackensack, N. J.— Main St., two-st’y bk. & st. | 
library, 5°’ x 70’; $35,000: o., Town of Hackensack; | 
a., Rossiter & Wright, 95 Liberty St., New York 
City. 

STORES. 

Boston, Maas.— Sul/ivan St., three-st’y bk. stores 
& dwell., 28’ x 34’, flat roof; $9,000; 0. & b., A. 
Gutterman; a., C. A. Halstrom. 

Chicago, Ill.—Leavitt and Hamburg Sts., three-st’y 
bk. & st. store & flats, 25’ x 100’, comp. roof, gas; 
$20,000; o., John A. Okomski; a., Joseph A. Wil- 
kowski. 

Galveston, Tex.— Tremont and Winnie Sts.. three- 
st’y bk. store building, 46’ x 65’, comp. roof; $10,- 
000; o., B. G. Tortt; a., N. J. Clayton. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-first St., No. 135, six- 
st’y bk. store building, 25’ x 98’ 9’; $21,000; o , Lewis 
Conger, 130 W. 42d St.; a., Wm. E. Bloodgood, Jr., 
148 Broadway. 

Broadway. No. 781, six st’y bk. & st. lofts & 
stores, 23’ 1" x 97’, 87’, plastic roof; $30,000; o., 
Archibald J. C. Anderson, 127 Water St 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Madison St., nr. Throop Ave., 5 
three-st’y bk. tenements, 27’ x 65’; $35,000; o., 
Julius Strauss, 597 Willoughby Ave. 

Knickerbocker Ave., nr. Palmetto St., three-st’y 
bk. tenement, 25/ x 65/; $5,500; o., Sebastian Hoh, 
860 Bushwick Ave.; a., Louis Berger & Co., 300 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

De Kalb Ave., nur. Knickerbocker Ave., 3 three- 
st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 65”; $18,000; 0., Nicolaus Boun- 
laender, 1477 De Kalb Ave, 

New York, N. Y.— Two Hundredth St., nr. Decatur 
Ave., three-st’y fr. tenement & store, 40’ 3/’ x 65’, 
70’ 1/7; $11,000; o., T. W. Miles, Bedford Park. 

Broome St., No. 257, cor. Orchard St., six-st’y bk., 
st. & terra-cotta store & tenement, 22’ x 60’; $16,(00; 
o., Louis A. Berney. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

New Kensington, Pa.— Fifth Are., four-st’y opera 
house & lodge building, 102’ x 120’, slate roof, steam; 
$32,000; a., B. H. Ellis. 

Sandusky, O. — Wayve St., seven-st’y steel, st., bk 
& terra-cotta opera-house & business building, 68’ 
x 198’, flat fireproof roof, steam & fan; $140,000; o., 
Sandusky Opera House Building Co.; a., Geo. J. 
Hardway & Co. 

WAREHOUSES. 

New York, N. V¥.— York St., No. 3, six-st’y bk. 
storage, 22/ 1/7 x 62/ 67; $15,000; o., Stuart Duncan, 
9 E. 6ith St.; a., John Downey, 410 W. 34th St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— Sandst. fireproof anatomical labora- 
tory, tile roof, steam; $8,000; o., Corne)!] University; 
a., W. H. Miller. 

New York, N. ¥.— Seventy-fourth St., nr. Avenue 
A, three-st’y bk. & st. power station, 205’ 1’ x 413/ 
1” & 394’ 10/7; $750,000; o. & a., Manhattan Rail- 
way Co., 195 Broadway. 

W. Fifty-seventh St., No. 219, one-st’y bk. riding 
ring, 50’ x 100/ 5/7; $20,000; o., Frank J. Gould, 579 





Fifth Ave.; a., York & Sawyer, 156 Fifth Ave. 
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(Miscellaneous Continued.) 
Oberlin, O.—Two-st’y st. gymnasium, 60/ x 150’, tile 


roof, steam: $40,000; o., Trustees Oberlin ¢ ollege; } 


a., Patton, Fisher & Miller. 

Seabright, N. J.—One-st’y bk. & st. passenger 
station, 30’ x 80’, with platform 300’; $9,000; o., 
Central R. R, of New Jersey; a., Hill & Turner, 150 
Fifth Ave. 





COMPETITIONS. 


ahem 

[At Holyoke, Mass.) 

Plans and specifications will be received until May 

4th, for the new Elmwood School-house. BOARD 
OF PUBLIC WORKS. 1270 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, . C., April 14, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock Pp. m. on 
the 12th day of May, 1900, and then opened, for the 
boiler plant and steam heating and ventilating 
apparatus, etc., for the U.S. Mint Building at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fication, which will be furnished at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect on application at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent of the building 
at Philadelphia, Pa. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1271 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 14th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock Pp 
M. on the 12th day of May, 1900, and then opened, for 


the water-supply, plumbing and interior finish of | 


toilet-rooms for the U. S. Mint Building at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in accordance with drawings and specitica- 
tion, which will be furnished at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect at this office or at the office of 


the Superintendent of the building at Philadelphia, | 








Pa. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Arehi- | 


tect. 1271 


NVOURT-HOUSE. 
[At Crookston, Minn.} 
Sealed bids will be received until Mav 10th, for 
the erection of a court-house. JOHN GLEASON, 
County Auditor. 1271 


HURCH, 
[At Winnebago City, Minn.) 
Sealed bids will be received until May 10th, for 
the erection of a church by the Board of Trustees of 
the Presbyterian Church. C. H. GARNSEY, Clerk 
Board of Trustees. 1271 


ANNING FACTORY. 
{At La Porte City, Ia.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the La Porte 
City Canning Co. for the erection and construction 
of a canning factory. GEORGE BANGER, JR., 
sec. 1270 


SYLUM. 
[At Eau Claire. Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 30th, 
for building an insane asylum. 8S. H. WILCOX, 
chairman. 1270 
.—eE FLOOR. 
[At East Cambridge, Mass.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 4th, 
for asphalting the jail yard of the House of Correction 
at East Cambridge. LEVI S. GOULD, 8S. 0. UP 
HAM, FRANCIS BIGELOW, Com’s of Middlesex 
Jo. 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated 3rass 
Flush Pipe, Nick 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwood Pull 
and Brass Floor 
Flauge. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 














Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation 








PROPOSALS. 


Seas even. 
“e [At West Liberty, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 4, for 
the erection of a school building. C. H. NEEL, 
Clerk Board of Education. 1270 


—* BUILDING. 

[At Harlem, Mont.] 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Indian 

office until May 2d, for furnishing all materials 

and labor necessary in the erection of a brick school 

building on the Fort Belknap Reservation. W. A. 
JONES, com, 1270 


EADSTONES. 
|At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate. will be received 
until May 16th, for supplying 10,000 white marble 
headstones in slabs. MAJ. J. E. SAWYER, Depot 
Quartermaster, Boston. 1272 
JACTORY BUILDING. 
I [At McComb City, Miss.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 7th, 
for the erection of a factory building for the McComb 
City Cotton Mills. J. J. WHITE, pres. 1271 


—— 


[At Glenville, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 9, for 

a brick school. CHESTER L. ARTHUR, Clk. Bd. 

Educ. 1271 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
~ {At Gravity, Ia.] 

Sealed proposals will be received until May Ist, 
for the erection of a school-building. WM. WELL- 
INGTON, sec. 1270 


AIL. 
[At Luverae, Minn.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 4, 
1900, by the Board of County Commissioners for the 
erection of a jail and sheriff’s residence. C. S. 
BRUCE, county auditor. 1270 


YCHOOL-HOUSE. 
s [At Mandon, N. D.) 
Seaied proposals will be received until May 7th, 
for the erection of a brick school-house. T. WIL 
KINSON, clerk. 1271 


IBRARY. 
{At Atlanta, Ga.] 
Sealed proposals are wanted until April 30, for 
the erection of the Carnegie Library. T. H. MAR- 
riIN, chairman building committee, 1270 


YOLLEGE BUILDING. 
[At Ravenswood, W. Va.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 28, 
for the construction of new college building. F. P. 
HARRIS, President Board of Trustees, Ohio Valley 
College, Ravenswood. 127 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 


| the 12th day of May, 1900, and then opened, for the 
| completion (except heating apparatus, plumbing, ele- 


vators, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
Mint, Philadelphia, Pa.,in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
the diseretion of the Supervising Architect at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1270 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 18th day of May, 1900, and then opened, 
for extension, etc., of steam heating and ventilating 
apparatus for the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office 
building at Dubuque, lowa, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, which will be furnished 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect on 
application at this office, or at the office of the Super 


| intendentat Dubuque,Ia. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 


| 


Supervising Architect. 1270 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 17th day of May, 1900, and then opened, for the 
completion of the interior finish, plumbing, gas- 
piping, ete., for the U. S. Post-office, Court-house 
and Custom-house at St. Paul, Minn., in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, which will be 
furnished at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect on application at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at St. Paul, Minn. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1270 
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Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


Murray St., New York. 





9-11-13 
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Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 









Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362 19 
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| RADCLIFFE ‘a FEW POINTS. 

IMPROVED | | Fie antly finished 
ANTI-SYPHON | and handsome in emery fs 
vee ye The New System 


side globe of| 
heavy drawn) 
ibrass» Inner one 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 








anneal 
aeavy ‘ ne - | Architectural Drawing; 
|\glass- Fositively | Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
l|\cannot be sy=| ical ; id — Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
phoned under any Surveying; Chemistry; | 
|known§ circum= Plumbing; Book-keeping; | 











Shorthand; English | 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
| — Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions | 
| and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 
the subject in which you are interested. | 
THE INTEKNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ecasots, | | 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 


| stances. It has) 
| many other points | 





fee n 


s'% muse 





lof superiority) 
| which you should | 

know. Write us 

for information. 
























Iron Mfg. Co. 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 

























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 











Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
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Fire-proof Building, 


















































nine Professional 


FRONT BRICK. 
RARITAN HEARTH TILE. Ethics. om 
FIREPROOFINC. eilaiens 





MARK. MANUFACTURED BY se ‘ eee ae OP serine wed 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO.) oU ee” os 
Henry M. rt Office, 874 Broadway, New York. eS ee ue Recommended to its Members by 


i the Boston Society of A.chitects, 








Wc 6 3.4 GOO 64 e OX 1 
ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, + 
PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CoO., alll a. a 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. § Ne “Mem! , ; . i 
" | s ECTION 1. No Member shoulda enter into i; 
flaanmen 3e Tile for Fireproofing partnership, in any form or degree, with any t : 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, builder, contractor, or manufacturer. ¥ 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 5 ? 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES Sond for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, || SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
‘ ecbethene omens -edtomnadhe in any building material, device or invention, 











proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


fing. % 








SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to ; 


* owner.’ 


The Roebling System of Fireproo 
: = : : =—— ee os ae a building contract except as 
: Sie === ret ~& 

: * 

SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

” 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 

The Roebling Construction Company, special branch (if such) of practice. 

121 Liberty Street, New York. ~ 


SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 


to employ the original designer, or, in event 
INERAL OOL so 5 cal of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 
FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. * 


. SEcTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
Samples and Circulars Free. to supplant an architect after definite steps 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 143 Liberty Street, have been taken meena employment. i} 


NEW YORK. 








Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


ie A RCD ae ermine mee 




















SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 


t 
* 
SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- i 
signs in competition for private work or fér 
a public work, unless for proper compensation, at 





f 
and unless a competent professional adviser 18 
> a at Te : y is employed to draw up the “conditions” and Pak | 
A *“PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY assist in the award. Hi 
i 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. : ; 


SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
~ " - ings except as an original contributor in any 

BY duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
R. GUASTAVINO + - « Architect. Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. secure any work for which such a competition 4 


remains undecided. 

















* b 
FOR SALE BY THE SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi eit 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini rae 
AMBEBRIC A N ARCHITHCT. mum rates for full, faithful and competent j fH 
service. It is the duty of every architect to ; tat 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for { if 
teen — his services will justify the increase, rather ; 43 
NEW ENGLAND | PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS.) than to accept work to which he cannot give ve 
proper personal attention. t 1a 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS.) *=8c4N, sncurrgcr aNp i 
. BUILDING NEWS CO. ‘ Reh 
ig alae 211 Tremont St., SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in tf 
Boston, Mass. amount of commission, or offer to work for Pi 
| BLUE PRINTING. SASH CORD ' less than another, in order to secure the work. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, | | * et 
Rapid Printing Papers. SILVER mee ym SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into i 
Telephone: may ha ale ~ act thanas Basten. competition with or to cor sult with an ar hi- B 
} on SEAM-FACE GRANITE. tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. the “Institute ” ar * Soelety. { 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE * ua 
ee i. coy ste Dts Aint. tenet Vai. SEC TION 15. phe assumption of the title of i 
85 Water St., Boston. , ong ae bo held ~ a that - 
yearer has the professiona nowledge anc 
DECORATORS. he TOWER CLOCKS. natural ability er for the proper invention, ' 
W. J. DOLAN, GEORGE M. STEVENS, illustration and supervision of all building ; 
| 181 Tremont St., Boston. 15 Chardon St., Boston. operations which he may undertake. | Ps 
* | 
GRAVITY CONCRETE WATERPROOF CELLARS. SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his he 
MIXERS. FRANK B. GILBRETH. practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 160 Fifth Ave., New York. sional education and render all possible help 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 85 Water St., Boston. to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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% GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
‘ mas Higgs ell 5 Re ence nen 
2 DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW § m sa patty so 
¢ EMBOSSED PLATES * pase tae 
: Cornices, Borders and Moulds . 
7 to Harmonize. % 
cs Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. b THE 
2 We make a complete line of Panelled ® 
% Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and % Nor thwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
7 Exterior use. % Manufacturers of 
Cine : 
% */Architectural Terra - Cott 
: | THE KINNEAR & GAGER co. ¢/ANGHIGCIUTal [era - Lotta, 
WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; CITY OFFI 
: Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. COLUIEUS, GEO . Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 mee Bldg. 
PECL CCCP a a a a wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 





Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE A. B. SMITH CO, cers sie 


\- SS 
a s aada MANUFACTURERS. New York, 





PERTH AMBOY 
Steam and Water TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—— 9 F —— 


Heating Apparatus, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


















Factory : Westfield, Mass. BOSTON AGENTS? 





EsTasuisHep 1853. WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 


See ” . NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
Mercer Boiler. Send for Catalogue, PHILADELPHIA. 



















Now Ready 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


i Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Price 40 cents per Part, 










E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Bradshaw Safe a ART METAL WORK 
‘ P Tact), indows IN 
F Automatic ~ Clean BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 

. Opens into Window Simpie 


3 Send for Catalogue. 
= room like a door. Opener. “<2 G. L. SCHICKER, 
a Builders’ Exchange, 





We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 





















ty Public Buildings, Office Bldgs, Cleveland, 0. 
FY FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, 
j Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. 

Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 





Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 




















| New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
5 ee BRICK. —P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common : Cargo afloat. | 
iiasucsovsoncanassoscatsesnecns | 225@ 20 — | ati 
, pee pdeeseshennsasseeues 475 @ 26 850@ 950 . Hard800 @ - 
Lo Yaiand pesesespecesouenaseoes @ Domestic Face q. Har 9 
Up BUG ccccce sencseeseeeecse G 5 25 18 00 @ 25 00 " 700 
Haverstraw Bay 2d.......---++-- 4 : = Failedciphia Salmon ¢ 5 50 
NY <LI » see aaiaenemstre @ 700 see ie. | ight Stretahers THE 
"t. @ 1200 Medium“ 
Groton, Brown .......-.----++++: Phila. mould 
“ Dl < ceseenserecussues @ 1200 5000 @ 8000 @ 1200 LIBRARY of CONGRESS 
Sess senesnshantenbil @ 1200 | Red , ; 
a Ohicago semeed ---+- seebeoccccs — B’k. cn 4 12 00 
- Oulded......--.00++-++ mported 
Baltimore .........2cccseccevese hh | +4 +7 (odge) @ 1200 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BED 2.0. ccicccnccconsnses 1 | Pressed . : 
spat ea | 1750@ 1850 “ (edgeéend. | pi, @ 170 | Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
Milwaukee Or Te ei 9 120 00 © 135 00 Loam ane P. J. Pelz: E. P. Casey. 
Red Pressed @ 20 “edge), ad“ @ 12% ? 
a ee eer Teer @ 270 m0 0 16000 | Third “ @ 1000 | Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
Moulded Red & Buff............ | 5006 7000 “ (edge&end.) | seslias sane iael 
Hed : Imp. | seeme 110 00 @ 116 00 - . 
elled (edge) ........-..- s+. | 90 00 @ 110 00 | Dom. { PRICE - - $5.00 
Feamelled (edge and end)....... .00. 
Lime: 
oe 1% 
seca” Yopoeemneatnae | o 6 AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 








